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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


R. HARDING wisely takes a 
few days off, now and then, to 
go camping and try to forget that 
he is President of the United 
States. On these occasions, as 

private citizen in his shirt-sleeves in the woods, 
he doubtless sometimes looks with detachment 
upon the other self he left behind in Washing- 
ton and tries to appraise himself as President. 
If, in such a mood, he were to write such a 
letter as the following and address it to the 
White House, it would be read by many of his 
fellow citizens as a reflection of their own feel- 
ings: 


My DEAR Mr. PREsiDENT: 

I have followed your career for the last seven 
months with sympathy, and often with ap- 
proval. You took the Presidency at a very 
trying moment, and my neighbors and I have 
been willing to forego criticism until you should 
have time to make good. Even the Demo- 
crats hereabouts have said nothing unkind. 
They are like the rest of us: very anxious to 
get things out of the way that are disturbing 
business—such things as the tariff (do we really 
need to rattle those bones again?) and the new 
tax laws. 

You can do a lot to help these things along— 
more than you seem to realize. You have been 
a little too modest about your powers and du- 
ties as a leader. Several times you have over- 
come your scruples and pulled Congress up 
and told it to go do what it ought to do—kill 
off the Bonus Bill, for example (you will have 


to do that again, by the way: that snake is 
scotched but not dead yet). Every time you 
have done this, every time you have really 
led Congress, you have done a good job. And 
you have represented us; we want you to lead. 
Congress needs it. Mr. Lodge is the leader of 
the Senate, but he doesn’t lead. The House 
has no leaders. You must do that job. 

You have some first-rate qualifications. 
Your amiable disposition is a help. So is that 
newly discovered trace of iron in your spine. 
Your experience with the political mind is an 
asset. Then you have good advisers whom we 
trust. We believe in Mr. Hoover: he has an 
engineer’s passion for facts and sound design 
behind his Quaker enthusiasm for good works. 
Mr. Hughes is as good an attorney for good 
causes as any inthe country. Mr. Mellon’s ad- 
vice on finance, if you will make Congress take 
it, is wholesome medicine for our economic ills. 

But good advisers can’t make final decisions. 
You have got to do that. All the rest of the 
Government is first mates, pilots, petty officers, 
and crew. You are the captain. You went 
into the Presidency with the idea that you 
were elected to act as a check on Congress. You 
were mistaken. We expected you to lay out the 
course, and that Congress should be our check 
on you, whenever we thought you were headed 
wrong. A debating society can’t run a ship. 
You pick the route and leave it to us to organize 
a mutiny if we don’t like it. Above all, let 
us get under way! 

Faithfully yours, 
W. G. H. 





ADOLPH OCHS 


For twenty-five years owner and active head of the New York Times, one of the country’s leading independent 
conservative newspapers, which, during Mr. Ochs’ régime, has greatly influenced American journalism 
[See March of Events] 








FLOYD W. PARSONS 


Founder and for several years editor of ‘Coal Age,” engineer, and writer of wide vision upon industrial and 
economic subjects [See page 590} 
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Recently appointed ambassador to Japan. Mr. Warren, in 1896, was counsel for the United States to 

determine the Behring Sea claims and in 1910 was counsel for the United States before the Hague Tribunal 

in the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration with Great Britain. He has been a member of the Republi- 
can National Committee since 1912 
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Whose impersonation of Lightnin’ Bill Jones in “Lightnin’”’ recalls the enduring creations of Joseph Jefferson 
and Denman Thompson out of American traditional and characteristic materials. Mr. Bacon recently 
ended an uninterrupted run of three years in New York, an American record for success in one rdle 











The March of Events 


The Washington Conference 


| “HE main facts about the Conference 
that is to convene in Washington on 
Armistice Day are these: 

The Conference will not discuss disarma- 
ment: it will discuss the limitation of arma- 
ments. 

Limitation of armaments will not be dis- 
cussed first, but last. This for the reason that 
“policy determines armament.” And _ since 
the Conference intends to discuss the future 
policy of Asia, it must discuss that policy first. 

There will not be any limitation of armaments 
at all unless the Pacific and Far Eastern prob- 
lems are first settled satisfactorily. 

The Open Door is regarded by the United 
States as the supremely important Pacific and 
Far Eastern problem. 

The United States is convinced that the 
Open Door will not be kept open unless Japan 
abandons her extensive military preparations, 
relinquishes the territory she has seized on 
the mainland of China, and gives up her pre- 
tensions to an exclusive or highly preferential 
interest in the future of China. 

The United States believes that Japan can 
be persuaded to trust her own future to a peace- 
ful development of her natural advantages 
for trade with China, unless she is encouraged 
to continue her military aggressions by hope of 
aid from a military and economic partnership 
with some great European power. . 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which has 
heretofore defended Japanese and British 
interests in China, was such a partnership 
against, first, Russia, and then, Germany. 

The United States considers that the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance now has no excuse for being; 
and that if it is to be renewed it can only be as 
a threat of war against the United States, 
which is the only remaining power that is 
big enough to cause Japan and Great Britain 
any concern in Asia. 

These are the blunt facts about the Washing- 
ton Conference. They are stated bluntly be- 
cause the Conference offers one of the most 
glorious opportunities in all history to achieve 
one of the loftiest ambitions of the human 
race—the ideal of peace on earth, brought about 
by the good will of men; but good will is not 
going to accomplish it without the help of 
good sense, and the best evidence of good-sense 
is to face the facts. 

What right has the United States to declare 
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that the Open Door is the supreme problem of 
the Far East? Critics of our attitude on this 
question have drawn a cynical analogy. How, 
they ask, would America feel if Japan had called 
a conference of the world powers to meet at 
Tokyo to discuss Caribbean and Far Western 
problems, including the Monroe Doctrine? Is 
this, they ask, any less “insolent” a proposal 
than our invitation to Japan to come to 
Washington to discuss Pacific and Far Eastern 
problems, including the Monroe Doctrine of 
Asia? 

The answer is simple: the Open Door is the 
Monroe Doctrine of Asia. The Monroe Doc- 
trine was an assertion that the countries of the 
western hemisphere must be. secured against 
foreign efforts to seize their territory or to 
interfere with their political institutions. That 
is exactly what the Open Door proposes in 
behalf of Asia. 

In practice, the Monroe Doctrine has given 
all nations an equal opportunity to trade in 
the western hemisphere and to invest their 
capital in the development of the natural 
resources of North and South America. This 
again is exactly what the Open Door proposes 
as the principle in Asia. 

The analogy of the critics is misleading. 
Japanese policy for the last twenty years has 
not been to further a Monroe Doctrine of 
Asia, but has been to exploit the rest of Asia 
for the benefit of Japan. The Japanese came 
to the parting of the ways in 1894. They 
then elected to admit the right of conquest in 
China, and chose to lead in the scramble for 
territory in their own front yard. They 
accepted the risk that this would bring them 
into competition with great nations which 
did not hesitate to back up their merchants 
with armies, and the further risk that this 
would make Asia a battleground of the Euro- 
pean powers. The Japanese not only accepted 
these risks, they invited them. They first 
studied what they regarded as the model 
military establishment of the world—Germany; 
and then, in 1894, they attacked China and 
won decisively. Instantly, the to-be-expected 
happened. The European powers, seeing a 
little rival about to seize the plums of Chinese 
territory and trade, stepped in and took them 
away from Japan, and followed this action by 
seizing strategic cities on the coast, as vantage 
points from which to proceed to dismember 
China themselves. 

At this juncture, the United States pro- 
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claimed the policy of the Open Door. If 
Japan, in 1899, had accepted the powerful aid 
of the United States in safeguarding this real 
Monroe Doctrine of Asia, she might to-day be 
as securely the leader of an inviolate Orient as 
the United States is of an inviolate Occident. 
Instead, Japan preferred the path of war. 
She took another lesson from Europe, and 
sought an alliance. As Russia was the most 
aggressive of her competitors in Asia, Japan 
made the alliance with the least aggressive— 
Great Britain. She then provoked war with 
Russia, and won. Russian prestige declined, 
and Germany appeared as the most aggressive 
European power and the most dangerous com- 
petitor in China. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
was renewed to meet that menace. Then 
came the World War, and Germany followed 
Russia into temporary eclipse. Now the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance is up again for re- 
newal. Having served its purpose as a defense 
against two imperialistic powers that sought 
special privileges in China, what purpose can 
it serve hereafter? 

The answer is: It can serve no wholesome 
purpose. The United States is the only re- 
maining great military power which professes 
an interest in the future of China. But the 
United States is not imperialistic; it threatens 
no conquests, and it asks no privileges in Asia 
which it would deny to any other nation. 
Therefore, unless Japan has designs in China 
which include rapacious seizures of territory 
and a political interference with the sovereignty 
of China for her own selfish ends, Japan can 
feel no need for a military alliance as against 
us. And unless Great Britain has interests 
in Asia that cannot be protected except by the 
sufferance of Japan, there is no sound reason in 
British policy for renewing an alliance that 
could only be construed henceforward as an 
affront to the United States. Great Britain is, 
of course, in no such a position. Being a 
trading nation, her economic interest is to 
have a free field for commerce the world over. 
And being a democracy, her political interest 
is to discourage the growth of military autoc- 
racy wherever it develops. The Anglo-Japa- 


nese Alliance has already served the only sound 
purpose it ever had from the standpoint of 
British interests—it helped to destroy the two 
great military autocracies of Europe, namely 
Russia and Germany. For Great Britain now 
to encourage Japan to develop into another 
such menace to the world would be an act of 
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political folly which few people will credit her 
with the stupidity necessary to commit. 


How Can Japan Disarm? 


HE reluctance with which Japan ac- 

cepted the invitation to attend the 

Washington Conference is quite intel- 
ligible if one will attempt to see the invitation 
through Japanese eyes. And we must look 
at the problem of Asia from the Japanese view- 
point, as well as from our own, if we hope to be 
either fair or effective at the Conference. 

If, then, one were to imagine the thoughts of 
a Japanese statesman, concerned only for the 
welfare of his country, we might expect from 
him some such thoughts as these: “ My country 
is small, my people are desperately poor, they 
are already so numerous that the land does not 
support them. The only hope for their future 
lies in manufacturing and commerce. We have 
no coal or iron. China has both, and is too 
backward to use them. Self-preservation is 
the first law of Nature. It is another law of 
Nature that he is best entitled to the possession 
of wealth who makes the most efficient use of 
it. We have, therefore, the law of necessity 
and the law of efficiency on our side. 

“But Europe objects. Well, Europe taught 
us that might makes right. We have learned 
European warfare and European diplomacy, 
and our rewards have been great. All that we 
possess to-day—our independence as a nation, 
the respect of the world as a great civiiized 
power, the progress we have made in China— 
rests upon military force. Why should we 
go into a conference where we are invited to 
diminish our military establishment and where 
we are asked to discuss the title to our gains in 
China? 

“The answers to these questions are pain- 
fully simple: The United States to-day is 
individually the most powerful military nation 
in the world. The United States and the 
British Empire, if they choose to act together, 
are the most powerful military combination 
that the world is likely to see for another hun- 
dred years. And it seems probable at the 
present moment that the United States and 
Great Britain have too many interests in 
common for any other interest to be allowed to 
stand in the way of a continuance of their 
cordial agreement upon substantial policies. 
The United States is determined to have the 
Open Door in China. Japan, then, willy- 
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nilly, must accept the invitation to Washington. 
But what shall she expect when she gets there?” 

The foregoing imaginary reflections of a 
Japanese statesman are a fair statement of a 
natural fear and perplexity. The Washington 
Conference is going to be one of the great 
opportunities of history, but it is also going to 
be one of the great temptations. If the 
United States, in the fullness of her power, 
ignores the genuine necessities of Japan, the 
Conference will succeed for the moment by 
virtue of the threat of force, but only at the 
cost of future deadly trouble in Asia. The 
Conference must, indeed, secure the integrity 
of China and the equality of all nations in the 
opportunities of Asiatic trade, but it must go 
further than that, and hold out definite 
assurances that America and Great Britain 
will remember Japan’s own economic problems 
and will lend her their assistance in solving 
them. Japan must have, for example, as good 
an opportunity as the rest of us to buy from 
China the coal and iron she needs, and, if 
anything, ought to be given rather the better 
of that particular opportunity for the present, 
in view of her necessities and of her lack of 
these essentials of modern industry. 

Japan is coming to the Conference fearful 
that her interests are in danger. No efforts 
should be spared to remove these fears. The 
United States and Great Britain are in a 
position to “tell Japan where to get off’? and 
to cram an Asiatic programme down her un- 
willing throat. But generosity of the stronger 


and good sense alike reject that method. It: 


is demonstrable in logic that the Open Door is 
the best policy for Japan to adopt of her own 
volition. That reasoning must be done, and 
that proposition demonstrated, in good temper 
and good will. Powerful considerations will 
work with the Japanese diplomats to accept 
it. Liberalism is still a long way off from 
controlling Japanese internal politics, but it 
is growing stronger, and a militaristic policy 
that cannot show early dividends which can 
soon be translated into lightened taxes has 
little in it to attract the overburdened middle 
and lower classes of Japan. Doubtless some of 
their jingoes dream of war as a means of sub- 
merging discontent at home in the welding 
fire of patriotism; but the recent spectacle 
of America turned quickly into an arsenal with 
ten million men in arms has nowhere been more 
intelligently pondered than in Japan. 

How can Japan disarm? She cannot afford 
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not to. The day for conquest in China is 
past. The fruits of China that accrue to 
any one but the Chinese themselves are going 
to the best manufacturers and the shrewdest 
traders of other countries. If Japan wants to 
win in that race, she cannot afford to waste 
money and brains and the labor of her people 
on battleships. These can be invested more 
profitably in factories, merchant vessels, sani- 
tation, and public schools. The invitation 
to Washington and the Open Door is an 
invitation to leave the ruinous policy into which 
imitation of the vices of Western civilization 
misled her, and to enter on a new policy that 
will bring her the friendship of the world and a 
high place among the nations that are pursuing 
the worth-while aims of civilization. 


Peace Without Obligations? 


P “HE treaty of peace with Germany which 
was lately signed at Berlin carries into 
final effect the position of the Senate 

“irreconcilables”, which is that the United 

States is entitled to all the benefits which 

Allied diplomacy exacted of a defeated Ger- 

many, but is obligated to none of the re- 

sponsibilities which the rest of the Allies 
assumed as the price of those benefits. Leav- 
ing aside the question of selfishness which this 
contention raises, what of its practical aspects? 

It seems a singularly short-sighted view. 
Let us assume for the moment that the United 
States went to war with Gemany solely, as the 
“irreconcilables’”’ imply, to save ourselves 
from the menace of German domination and to 
exact reparation for American lives and 
property. Now let us imagine further that no 
other nation had been involved in the war— 
that we had fought Germany single-handed 
from August, 1914, to November, 1918—and 
that we had emerged victorious. Now let us 
imagine ourselves making a treaty of peace with 
Germany—making the treaty which we have 
recently signed. Then let us imagine en- 
forcing the treaty. 

There’s the rub! Unless we wanted to fight 
the war all over again in a few years, our treaty 
must include provisions to restrict Germany’s 
military forces hereafter. Our treaty recog- 
nizes this necessity and provides as follows: 
That henceforward the German army shall 
not exceed 100,000 men; that Germany shall no 
more manufacture or import poison gas; that 
conscription shall be abolished; that hence- 
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forward the German navy shall consist only 
of six small battleships, six light cruisers, twelve 
destroyers, twelve torpedo boats, and 15,000 
men. 

Could we have written those provisions 
into the treaty with a straight face, if we alone 
had to enforce them? Yet these are among “the 
rights and advantages stipulated for 
the benefit of the United States, which it is in- 
tended the United States shall have and enjoy.” 

“Stipulated” where? In the Treaty of 
Versailles, of which we include in our separate 
treaty the foregoing provisions and such 
others as are “for the benefit of the United 
States,” while as to the rest we declare that we 
“shall not be bound” or that we “assume no 
obligation.” In truth, our separate peace 
with Germany amounts to our sending Ger- 
many a bill and leaving our allies to collect 
it for us. 

But this procedure is short-sighted from 
another point of view. We have invited the 
most powerful members of the League of 
Nations (who were also our allies in the late 
war) to attend a conference at Washington to 
dispose of a weighty problem in which our 
interest is momentous—the problem of the 
Open Door and the Pacific Ocean. A great 
deal of our hope of success at that conference 
depends upon the good will of Great Britain. 
We shall ask her to forego an alliance with 
Japan which she is now in a position to re- 
__arrange in a way that would guarantee her ‘very 
valuable exclusive privileges in the richest 
regions of southern and central China. Japan 
would doubtless be glad to give Great Britain 
these privileges in exchange for a free hand in 
Shantung and northern China, and between 
them they could effectually block the future 
progress of American trade in China, and in 
Siberia as well. 

If one were a British statesman, to whom 
that opportunity were offered by Japan, at the 
same time that the request were made by the 
United States for codperation in enforcing the 
policy of the Open Door, what would one do? 
Doubtless one would decide to codperate with 
the United States, but would one not do so 
with some anticipatory shudders at the prac- 
tical difficulties of coéperating with a nation so 
inexperienced in world affairs as not to realize 
the impossibility of expecting benefits without 
accepting the obligations that go along with 
them? 

As a people, we are learning a lot about 
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international affairs, in the painful school of 
experience. The making of this separate peace 
with Germany is one of the lessons. It brings 
home, for one thing, the moral that actions 
have consequences. Though we never have 
been really isolated from the world, our position 
in international affairs has been such, until 
recently, that it made little difference to the 
rest of the world what our attitude on world 
affairs was. Indeed, we had no attitude on 
questions beyond our own immediate neighbor- 
hood. But now that we have had to make a 
treaty with a European power that must be 
enforced if we are not to be made ridiculous, 
and now that we have an active interest in 
Asia that cannot be maintained without 
agreements with several remote powers whose 
interest there is equal to our own, we shall need 
to develop a sense of the reciprocal nature of 
international compacts, and learn to calculate 
the far-reaching obligations we must assume 
in return for even the most immediate of 
benefits. 


High Tariff, Foreign Trade, or Both? 


VEN tariffs involve reciprocal effects of 
H far-reaching consequence. The argu- 

ments over the Fordney Bill in Congress 
have brought some of these to light. Pro- 
ducers of all sorts—farmers as well as manu- 
facturers—have been divided over the policy 
of protection when they think of their foreign 
trade. The foreign market takes roughly 10 
per cent. of what we produce. But that 1o 
per cent. is the part that makes all the difference 
in the world. It carries enough of the “over- 
head”’ of the total product to be very impor- 
tant, and it holds a good deal of the margin of 
profit. Shall we discourage it by a high tariff, 
or shall we keep the tariff only just high enough 
to protect the bulk of the home market, and 
sacrifice a little of the home market for the sake 
of a great deal of additional foreign trade? 
The latter seems the more rational course. 
In tariff making, as in all other acts which 
affect our neighbors, it is profitable to bear in 
mind the wise saying uttered by Mr. Elihu 
Root before the Institute of Politics at Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., in August: 


They mean 
but they 


> democracies are generous. 
what is right. They are honest 
are most imperfectly informed. 

In every country you will find people in even the 
democracies, holding that their country is always 




















right. For them there is only one side to every 
question, and that is their country’s side. 

They must learn that the idea of justice is not only 
justice to themselves, but justice to others. - 

They must learn that in international affairs, just 
as in family affairs and neighborhood affairs, respect 
for the feelings and the prejudices of others is a 
condition of having one’s own feelings and prejudices 
respected. 

They must become internationally minded; they 
must learn that it is not what a nation does for itself, 
but what a nation does for humanity that makes 
greatness. They must learn that in God’s good 
world the way to sustain the heights of prosperity 
is not to pull down others and climb over them, but 
to help all up together to united success. 

This will be a long, slow process. It is not merely 
difficult to assimilate knowledge into millions and 
millions of minds of all degrees of capacity, but it is 
the slow, difficult task of molding character, for it is 
a matter of character as well as a matter of knowl- 
edge. 


The Business Situation 


HE war-sick world is beginning to regain 

strength. We are better off than our 

neighbors abroad, but the belief that we, 
as a nation, gained in material wealth due to the 
war is a fallacy. This was pointed out by 
Mr. George E. Roberts, vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York, in a public 
address. He said: 


It is true that during the first years and before 
entering the war as a combatant, the nominal 
wealth of the country increased very rapidly, and 
the real wealth also increased at greater than the 
normal rate. But after the country entered the war 
its own expenditures were very great and the deterio- 
ration of property and loss of normal development 
was very serious. Moreover, a large part of the 
nominal profits made during the period of rising 
prices has been lost in the period of falling prices; and 
the country is now experiencing in idle industries, 
business depression, unemployment, and bankrupt- 
cies, a reaction which is costing an amount that can- 
not be measured. We are paying now the natural 
penalty of abnormal prices and abnormal profits, and 
when we are through with it the record is likely to 
show, as for every other such experience, that the 
balance is in red. We have a great body of internal 
private indebtedness represented in part by war- 
financing, but more largely by speculation and extrav- 
agance induced by the rise of prices. Our people now 
face the necessity of liquidating this indebtedness 
with products at low prices and with business stag- 
nant and unprofitable. 


To expect a rapid recovery from this con- 
dition would be to expect the impossible, but 
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to become resigned to a state of pessimism 
regarding the future would be to shut one’s 
eyes to what is going on in the country. One 
hundred and five million people are buying 
nearly as much as they ever did, although they 
are paying less for it. Our industries one after 
another are being adjusted to the lower price 
levels and those that completed the adjustment 
early are now running at increasing rates. Our 
grain growers are making a profit at present 
prices because of the lower cost of producing 
this year’s crop. The railroads, with the wage 
cuts now reflected in net-earnings, have shown 
a turn for the better. It is true that Congress 
adjourned before the Senate passed the bill 
to provide them with $500,000,000 which 
they could spend on their properties, but this 
will undoubtedly soon be available and will 
stimulate the steel and iron industry, where 
more than a million men are now idle. It is 
going to be a hard winter in some industrial 
centres, but the outlook is for slow improve- 
ment. The Federal Reserve System is in a 
strong condition, and easier bank credits are 
now available for reviving business. 


The New York 7imes’s Anniversary 


HE friends and admirers of the New 

York Times recently showered con- 

gratulations upon Mr. Adolph S. Ochs 
upon the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
management of the paper. The Wor_p’s 
Work heartily joins in these felicitations. 
The Times is so conspicuously an example of 
the cardinal principle that should guide all 
journalism, that its success is at once deserved, 
and an encouragement to others to hold firm 
their faith in that principle. 

That principle is integrity. The editorial 
chair is the seat of a public trust. An editor 
possesses a special opportunity for the study 
of public affairs, and expresses opinions that 
are intended to be a guide to others who have 
not his opportunities. He may be forgiven the 
errors of human fallibility, but he must be 
honest. And he must be fair. In its editorial 
and news pages, the Times has followed this 
elementary principle. Credit here belongs 
equally to Mr. Charles R. Miller, the editor-in- 
chief. . 

Mr. Ochs’s management has been especially 
distinguished in two directions. First, it has 
been “management”’ in the best sense of that 
term. He took the 7imes when it was bank- 
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rupt, and made it an immensely profitable 
enterprise, not by changing its staff but by 
directing to better advantage the energies of 
the men he found already there. Part of 
this better direction was better business 
administration, but much of it was better ideas 
about newspaper making. And the chief 
of these is so simple that it seems strange that 


more newspapers do not imitate it. This 
simple idea is—to print all the news. Sur- 
prisingly few newspapers do this. A _ well- 


known Washington journalist recently said 
that “many news editors throw into the waste- 
basket a better paper than the one they print.” 
What he meant was, that they throw away, 
for example, a large part of the very full 
Associated Press report, and in its stead print 
“comics,” “special articles,’’ and even fiction. 

Mr. Ochs pinned his faith to news. He first 
economized in other directions to afford the 
paper on which to print in full the press service 
reports. His expenditures for additional mat- 
ter have been in the news field—chiefly upon 
more complete reports of the more important 
news events. He extended the common prac- 
tice of printing the Presidents’ messages to 
Congress, and printed other public documents 
in full, until to-day the Times is a contempo- 
raneous reference library of exact information 
upon outstanding current issues. The steady 
growth of the Times in circulation among the 
class of people to whom high-grade advertising 
especially appeals, holds a significant lesson 
for newspaper owners the country over who 
are looking for ideas to increase the popularity 
of their papers. 


Famine Relief in Russia 


MERICAN relief in Russia has been 
A somewhat complicated by the fact that 
nobody outside that country knows 
exactly what has been going on inside. -Hereto- 
fore, the American Relief Administration has 
never undertaken to aid a country until it had 
first made a thorough survey of the exact 
needs. But Russia’s necessities admitted no 
delay, and the American Relief has conse- 
quently pushed ahead at once to Petrograd and 
Moscow with supplies for the children, and 
simultaneously has sent observers throughout 
the country to map the situation in preparation 
for a comprehensive plan to follow later. 
Until this survey has been made and this 
plan prepared, it will not make a general appeal 
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for funds. :In the meantime, the funds in hand 
are being used. These are sufficient to feed 
a million children, judging by the experience 
in Poland; though it may turn out that it costs 
more per child in Russia, on account of greater 
difficulties of transportation. 

The questions to be determined by in- 
vestigation on the ground are these: What 
relief, if any, can be extended to adults in 
addition to the children? What regions need 
relief the most? What necessities of distri- 
bution are imposed by the limitations of exist- 
ing means of transportation? Until these 
questions are answered, the American Relief 
will not expect to receive funds for any work 
except in behalf of children, nor funds or 
supplies intended for work in particular com- 
munities in Russia. 

The Soviet Government has given satis- 
factory guarantees that the American Relief 
agents shall have the necessary freedom of 
travel and personal security, priority in the 
use of railroads, free use of warehouses, and 
full control over local committees, including 
permission to have these contain representa- 
tives of every political and religious element in 
Russia. The American Relief goes into Russia 
without any quid pro quo in concessions or any- 
thing else of that nature. It agrees to engage 
in no political activity. It has no connection 
with our Government. Its sole purpose is 
benevolence. 

It is heartening to observe that Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, out of gratitude for like 
benefits received from America when they were 
in distress, have offered all that they can offer 
toward helping Russia, namely, free ware- 
housing and free transportation of supplies 
to the Russian frontier. 


The Drought in France 


HE following communication from Miss 
Anne Morgan, received at the head- 
quarters of the American Committee for 
Devastated France, is gladly reprinted here: 


Please appeal for an emergency child hygiene fund 
for our devastated area in France. The water- 
works of the invaded area were destroyed and there 
have been and for some time yet there will be no 
reparation monies with which to restore these 
systems. 

The intense and unaccustomed heat has been bad 
for both crops and cattle. When fever and dysen- 
tery break out among the children, the plight of the 
sufferers is heart-rending. Caves, cellars, and ruins 

















are poor shelters for babies with neither fresh milk 
nor fresh water available. 

It will be difficult for America to understand 
that, while we have been able to eliminate emergency 
work almost entirely from the devastated area, we 
shall have to face it all over again, even more seri- 
ously than ever, because of the awful drought of this 
summer. 

Won’t you ask the people of America who have 
healthy, unharmed children to send a thank offering, 
and those whose children are ill to send a mite of 
sympathy to the Child Hygiene Department of the 
American Committee for Devastated France, 16 
East 39th Street, New York City, Dr. Alexander 
Humphreys, Treasurer. 


How to Break the Solid South 


R. HENRY W. ANDERSON, Re- 
M publican candidate for Governor of 

Virginia, is making a praiseworthy 
effort to bring to Virginia the advantages of the 
two-party system in politics. The Solid South 
has suffered greatly from the evils that follow 
a long and uninterrupted tenure of power by 
one party. Ina public address, Mr. Anderson 
drew a vivid picture of the damage Virginia 
has suffered by reason of its one-sided Demo- 
cratic control: 


For over thirty years the state and local govern- 
ments of Virginia have been controlled by the 
Democratic party. This has been the period of the 
greatest social and economic activity in the history 
of mankind, and of unparalleled development in the 
United States. What do we see in Virginia? The 
test of the freedom and political life of people in a 
republic is found in the extent to which its citizens 
value and exercise their citizenship. In 1888, with 
a population of 1,600,000, Virginia cast over 300,000 
votes in the presidential election. In 1916, with a 
population of 2,300,000, it cast 151,000 votes; in 1917 
it cast only 89,000 votes for Governor, while in 1920, 
with women voting and a possible qualified vote 
of about 900,000, its total vote was only 231,000. 
In the same year, North Carolina, with substantially 
the same population, cast 538,000 votes. 

The economic conditions tell the same story. 
With natural wealth and resources far in excess of 
those of its neighboring states, Virginia lags behind 
them in the march of economic progress. In 1920, 
North Carolina alone paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment in taxes more than twice what was paid by 
Virginia—a true measure of industrial prosperity. 
Our rivers, capable of development of hundreds of 
thousands of horse power of electric current, which 
is the essential basis of industrial development, are 
running almost undisturbed to the sea. The north- 
eastern part of this state presents the largest open 
territory east of the Mississippi River without any 
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railroad. Our farm lands of a richness and variety 
unsurpassed by any state, with abundance of heat 
and moisture, with unlimited productive capacity, 
are being abandoned to weeds and pines; and are 
generally for sale at prices far below those of other 
states. The great harbor of Hampton Roads, one 
of the greatest natural assets of the world, has been 
neglected save for the activities of the Federal 
Government. These are only a few of the many 
evidences of want of economic activity and pro- 
gress. 

In public schools, Virginia stands forty-third in the 
list of forty-eight states. In highways it stands 
about the bottom. In every branch of intellectual 
and industrial life it is far down the list. 


The chief reason for the “solidity” of ,the 
South is the fear of “Negro domination.” 
Mr. Anderson makes a sensible answer to that 
argument. He points out that office holding 
must be based upon fitness, and this autc- 
matically rules most Negroes out of consider- 
ation. He advises the Negroes to accept that 
fact, and advises the Republican Party to 
accept it. Once they do so, the numerous body 
of white men in Virginia who prefer the 
national policies of the Republican Party can 
vote the Republican ticket without fear of 
injuring white supremacy or fear of losing 
caste. 

If the Republican politicians of the North 
would stop admitting Negro delegations, nu- 
merically out of all proportion to the Negro 
vote, to the Republican National Convention, 
and would stop juggling Federal offices in the 
South in exchange for favors from the Negro 
politicians, they would be astonished to find 
how large and influential a body of white 
voters in the South would join the Republican 
Party. The history of North Carolina is good 
evidence of this tendency. 

It is unlikely that Mr. Anderson will be 
elected Governor of Virginia, but he is perform- 
ing a genuine public service in making the 
campaign, by demonstrating the possibilities 
of a high-grade opposition party and by 
frankly expounding the truth about the way 
to get it. 


A Correction 
NDER a map of Finland, in the 
Wor vp’s Work for July, we said that 
neither Finland nor Sweden was in 


the League of Nations. Sweden has been a 


member of the League for somewhat more than 
a year. 
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First Charge of the Inflationists 


HE dramatic incident before a joint 

Congressional commission, when Gover- 

nor Harding of the Federal Reserve 
Board came nearly to blows with former 
Comptroller of the Currency John Skelton 
Williams in an acrimonious debate over the 
conduct of the Federal Reserve System, was 
probably a prophetic beginning of a contro- 
versy involving the Federal Reserve System 
that may reach national proportions and pos- 
sibly become an issue in future political cam- 
paigns. It is in fact a controversy between 
the inflationists and the deflationists which is 
pretty sure to follow every war. After the 
Civil War the Greenback Party came into 
existence as the political voice of theinflationists, 
and was a considerable power in politics for 
several years. There seems little likelihood 
that the present controversy will go that far. 

Mr. Williams’s main charges against the 
management of the Federal Reserve System 
were that it fixed exorbitant interest rates and 
placed unwarranted restrictions on credit, thus 
precipitating the decline in prices, and showed 
favoritism toward Wall Street. Such -an 
attack on the Federal Reserve Board made by 
a former member of the Board instantly 
challenged public attention, and Governor 
Harding very properly asked for an immedi- 
ate Congressional investigation. 

Governor Harding in answer to Mr. Williams’s 
recent criticisms declared that the policies of 
the Board in 1919 and 1920 were formulated 
solely to prevent the country’s banking system 
from collapsing; that they had not sought to 
influence prices but to prepare the system to 
meet the world-wide price break which was 
clearly evident. 

Interest rates were not put up in 1919 be- 
cause the war was not yet over from a financial 
point of view and the facilitating of govern- 
ment financing was still an influence in de- 
termining the policies of that year. In August, 
1919, however, the Reserve Board began call- 
ing attention to the evidence of speculation 
that appeared in many businesses and followed 
these with other warnings before rates were 
finally increased in 1920 to counteract rapidly 
lowering reserves. 

Mr. Benjamin Strong, governor of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, in his detailed 
account of the management of that institution 
in relation to speculative operations in Wall 
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Street, seemed adequately to dispose of the 
charge that favoritism was shown on that score. 

This attack on the Federal Reserve manage- 
ment seems likely to fail, due to its own un- 
reasonableness, but the demand for renewed 
inflation will not cease until men have had 
longer to forget the profits and apparent 
prosperity of the highly inflated war period. 
Mr. R. S. Wanamaker, president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Association, who says, “I agree 
with John Skelton Williams that in deliberately 
planning deflation on a colossal and unreason- 
able scale the Federal Reserve Board had com- 
mitted a monumental crime,” proposes that the 
rediscount rate for Liberty Loan bonds should 
be 33 per cent. and that the rate of commercial 
and agricultural paper should at once be reduced 
to 4 per cent. That would bring a return of 
war-time inflation. Mr. W. C. Durant, presi- 
dent of Durant Motors and former president of 
the General Motors Corporation, has come out 
with a proposal that all government obli- 
gations issued for war purposes be made full 
legal tender and that the Federal Reserve Bank 
establish a discount rate of 3 per cent. for the 
benefit of business. This would at one stroke 
increase the paper currency of the country by 
twenty-two billion dollars, or twenty-one 
dollars for each man, woman, and child in the 
country, and would in effect make Liberty 
Bonds due and payable at once when presented 
to the Government in payment of taxes. Thus 
is the voice of the inflationist being raised. 

Mr. Durant has in the past felt the pinch of 
bankers’ conservatism in his remarkable oper- 
ations in the automobile industry, and last 
winter he lost control of General Motors Corpo- 
ration through the stock market because he 
was so extended that he could not hold on to 
his stock in the face of declining prices. It is 
such men in the business field who are likely 
to cry loudest for a return to the war-time 
inflation. But we must not lose sight of the 
fact that such inflation is not sound banking 
and was only permitted during the war because, 
as Governor Strong said, “War necessitates 
the choice of evils, not the selection of the best 
policy. Expansion was unescapable.” Mr. 
Durant wants “more elastic credits.” He 
loses sight of the fact that we have had ex- 
panding credits reaching almost to the limits 
of the elastic strength of the Federal Reserve 
System, and the proof that the life has not gone 
out of the elasticity of the System is the 
contraction that took place when the Govern- 
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ment’s war financing was completed and busi- 
ness began to fall off. If comparison is made 
with our old banking system, then clearing- 
house certificates, or some similar makeshift, 
would have been issued during the war and then 
there would be no question regarding the need 
for their retirement as soon as possible. As it 
is, with the Federal Reserve System, we have 
gone safely through the war inflation and the 
post-war deflation, as Comptroller Williams 
said, and now interest rates are coming down 
and the reserve system is ‘helping in the busi- 
ness recovery which has started. 


Shifting the Corporation Tax Burden 


the tax on railroad transportation, freight, 

passenger, and express, to take effect Janu- 
ary I, 1922, as provided in the new revenue bill 
as it passed the House, the Republican party will 
make a belated redemption of its pledge to re- 
duce taxes. By the elimination of these two 
taxes and the reduction of the higher sur- 
taxes on personal incomes, which is also to 
take effect January ist next, it will rather 
half-heartedly further President Harding’s 
avowed intention to aid business. He would 
have had these reductions take effect as from 
on January 1st last. 

Yet while none of these important changes 
in the House bill goes into effect until next 
year, and will not show in the tax payments 
until the year 1923; nevertheless, business men 
who have been waiting to learn what their 
relief from tax burdens is to be can now begin 
to lay their plans for next year with some 
assurance regarding the levies to be made on 
them. The Senate has yet to act on the bill 
and will undoubtedly propose some changes. 
But business men can now begin to fix their 
selling prices for 1922 with more certainty 
in regard to the amounts they will have to add 
to cover taxes than it has been possible for 
them to do in recent years, because of the com- 
plicated workings of. the excess profits tax. 
As it was but natural for them to be sure to 
add enough to cover that uncertain tax, the 
repeal of the Excess Profits Tax should help 
materially in the adjustment to lower price 
levels. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House was faced by the necessity of raising 
sufficient revenue to meet approximately four 
and a half billions of government expenditures, 
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and not having any constructive substitute to 
offer for the present taxes, it decided to let 
them stand for the remainder of this year in 
order to secure the funds necessary for the 
Government. And as most corporations have 
undoubtedly conducted their operations so far 
this year on the basis of present taxes, and 
have collected from the consumer, wherever 
possible, the amount of the present tax, there 
is some reason for collecting taxes for the cur- 
rent year at the old rates. 

A partial offset to the loss of revenue from 
the repeal of the Excess Profits Tax is the in- 
crease in what is known as the Corporation 
Income Tax. As the bill passed the House, 
this tax is raised from 10 per cent. to 124 per 
cent. As originally planned by the Ways and 
Means Committee, and as recommended by 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, the advance 
was to be to15 per cent., andthe present exempt- 
ion of $2,c000f net income was to be eliminated. 
This was a heavy increase for companies mak- 
ing small profits and more than a hundred 
thousand additional small corporations would 
have been brought in on the tax. The Demo- 
cratic argument that this was an effort to shift 
the tax burden from the large to the small 
corporation applied effectively in this case and 
the result was the halving of the advance 
and the retention of the $2,000 exemption. 

Corporations that are not making large 
earnings on their invested capital will pay 
higher taxes than formerly because of this 
increase in the income-tax rate; corporations 
that are earning a large percentage on their 
invested capital will profit by the repeal of the 
Excess Profits Tax. The gain by the Govern- 
ment from the Corporation Income Tax as 
fixed by the House of Representatives would 
offset about one third of the loss. from the 
Excess Profits Tax. With the passing of the 
Excess Profits Tax the difficulty of determining 
what is invested capital would be eliminated, 
for all corporations would pay at the same rate 
on their net income, regardless of the amount 
of capital employed in the business. This is 
but one of the many simplifications in the 
new tax measure which will make it less com- 
plicated and bothersome in its application. 

In its actual operation the Tax Bill as it 
passed the House would result in higher taxes 
for all corporations when their earnings on 
invested capital are below a percentage that 
varies between 8 and 10 per cent. according 
to the amount of the invested capital. A 
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corporation of $500,000 invested capital or 
more, as determined for figuring the Excess 
Profits Tax, would pay less when its earnings 
exceed this percentage and more when they are 
less. In the case of corporations having in- 
vested capital between $500,000 and $50,000 
the dividing percentage would be between earn- 
ings of from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent., their 
tax being less when they exceed this percentage 
and more when they fall below it. In the case 
of a company with $50,000 invested capital 
its dividing line is about 17 per cent. In the 
case of a company with $25,000 invested capi- 
tal, the dividing line is about 21 per cent., the 
tax being less if earnings are above this and 
more if they are below it. In the case of a 
company with $15,000 invested capital, the 
dividing line is around 27 per cent; in the case 
of a company with $10,000 capital it will be 
about 35 per cent. In the case of smaller 
companies, provided that their earnings exceed 
the $2,000 exemption, the tax would be higher 
unless their earnings are in excess of 50 per 
cent. on their capital. 


Consideration for the Goose of the Golden 
Egg 

EPEAL of the surtaxes above 32 per 
R cent.on personal incomes above $66,000 
is based on sound economic reasoning. 

It recognizes the fact that the higher income- 
tax rates are not only defeating their own 
purpose of making the rich pay heaviest for 
the support of the Government, but are having 
a bad reaction on the business enterprises of the 
country. Ever since the enactment of the 
higher income tax rates in 1917 there has been 
an evident drying up of important sources of 
investment capital that formerly financed 
productive enterprises. There has been a 
switching of the investments of those subject 
to these high taxes from corporation securities 
into municipal bonds, the income from which 
is tax exempt. The result has been that 
where 3,833 returns of taxable income in ex- 
cess of $150,000 were made in 1916, totaling 
nearly $1,500,000,000, only 2,543 such returns 
were made in 1919 and the total income was 
little more than $800,000,000. (Income from 
tax-free bonds does not have to be reported.) 
In 1916, there were 206 individuals who reported 
incomes of $1,000,000 or more; in 1919 there 
were only sixty-five. This shrinkage of large 


taxable incomes took place during years of 
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great prosperity when incomes of from $3,000 
to $150,000 grew from less than five billion 
dollars to nearly twelve and a half billion dol- 
lars. 

By eliminating these higher surtaxes the 
Treasury would now lose only $90,000,000 ac- 
cording to official estimates. (We talk of mil- 
lions in government finances as though they 
were nothing.) This amount may soon be 
made up by a return flow of the capital of the 
rich into taxable channels. Taxable incomes 
below $150,000 showed a uniform increase 
between 1916 and 1919, and it therefore seems 
likely that a leveling of the surtax on in- 
comes above $66,000 may accomplish that 
result. The return on a taxable investment 
subject to such a maximum tax would have to 
be 73 per cent. to leave the holder as much as 
he would realize from a 43 per cent. tax-free 
bond. The possibilities of making more than 
73 per cent. in corporate enterprises would un- 
doubtedly turn much of this capital that way. 
This seems the more likely because the House 
Revenue Bill limits the rate of tax on gains 
made from the sale of property (including 
securities acquired for profit or investment) 
to 12} per cent., or one eighth of the gain. At 
present such gains are taxed at the same rate 
as income. 

To bring about a return flow of capital into 
corporate securities is of more importance 
than to increase the Government’s revenue 
from this source. For the capital of the rich 
is now being invested in tax-exempt municipal 
bonds and being spent largely for non-pro- 
ductive undertakings. In the first seven 
months of this year more than half a billion 
dollars’ worth of such bonds were sold, con- 
siderably more than ever before in such a 
period, and if it were not for the compensatory 
fact that many new small investors had been 
created by the Liberty Loan campaigns during 
the war, our corporate enterprises would have 
had a more difficult time to secure the new 
capital they needed. Senator Smoot has 
proposed an amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution to make the income from municipal 
bonds subject to tax by the Government, which 
would close this avenue of escape for the heavy 
income-tax payer. Meanwhile the reduction 
in the surtaxes will lower the advantage these 
bonds enjoy in competition with taxable issues 
and will increase the amount of capital avail- 
able for productive enterprises. At a time 
when railroads, public-utility companies, and 






















foreign countries are in great need of capital 


this is an important development. 


Socializinga Great Public Service Company 


A MOST important development in recent 


years in the field of business in its 

relationship to the general public has 
been the growth of “customer ownership” of 
the stocks of public-service companies. Start- 
ing in California before the war and adopted 
during the war by many companies as a means 
of raising new capital when other sources were 
shut off, the scheme of selling dividend-paying 
securities to their customers has spread to most 
of the leading public-service companies of the 
country. And it is now recognized as much 
more than a scheme to raise capital for needed 
extensions. It is a means of gaining public 
good will and fair treatment from regulating 
and franchise- granting authorities. Where 
there is a local stake in the property and a 
sharing in the profits of the business, there is 
an understanding of the problems of the com- 
pany and a favorably inclined sentiment that 
punctures the biased bombast of the dema- 
gogue. The management can devote its entire 
energy to improving the service to the com- 
munity. “Customer ownership, ” however, will 
not permit a company to lower the character 
of its service or to charge exorbitant rates, 
for these local partners are also interested in 
the kind of service they get and what they 
have to pay for it. But it should stimulate 
efficiency in the management, for if the return 
on this local investment should cease it might 
be disastrous for the company. The scheme 
provides for popular ownership with private 
operation; it is an effective antidote for agita- 
tion for municipal or government ownership 
of public utilities. The spread of it is an en- 
couraging sign in this dawning era of better 
relations between corporations and regulating 
bodies. It is a companion development to the 
sound scheme of profit sharing by employees 
through stock ownership, but it is a new way 
in business that has received far less public 
attention. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has made wonderful progress in 
recent months with a campaign to induce its 
customers to become partners in the business. 
The results have exceeded the expectations of 
those responsible for the campaign, and they 
give some indication of what other and less 
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far-reaching organizations might do among 
their customers. The campaign was started 
by the telephone company in June, 1920, under 
the management of one of the leading invest- 
ment banking houses of the country. The 
number of stockholders grew 488 that month. 
The next month it grew 1,012. Then there 
were three months in which less than a thou- 
sand new names were added to the list each 
month; but in November it began to grow 
again and by January this year the monthly 
gain had reach 3,296. In February it dropped 
back to about two thousand, but by July it 
had climbed to 5,276 and in August it was 
6,000. 

In the fifteen months that this campaign 
among telephone subscribers has been carried 
on, more than 35,500 new stockholders have 
been added to the books of the company. This 
does not include 7,000 additional stockholders 
added in connection with an offer of $90,000,000 
new stock to stockholders this year. The 
stock which telephone subscribers have bought 
has been purchased for them in the open mar- 
ket and they have paid the current market 
price for it. One of the immediate results 
of the campaign has been the strengthening 
of the market for all the telephone company’s 
securities. While other stocks have been go- 
ing down in price, American Telephone & 
Telegraph stock has held firm and its bonds 
have advanced. 

‘Credit for the remarkable success of this 
campaign is due to the effectiveness of 
the appeal made by the investment house 
which circularized the telephdne subscribers 
and to the company’s long-continued cam- 
paign to win public favor by incessant ad- 
vertising and fair dealing. The argument of 
the appeal, which was made in a dignified 
way, was that the subscriber should buy 
enough telephone stock so that the dividend 
from it would pay his telephone bills. This 
recognizes the fact that the average American 
does not save money for the sake of saving it, 
nor invest it for the pleasure of seeing the in- 
terest accumulate, but saves it for the sake of 
spending it later and invests it so that he can 
buy something with the return therefrom. The 
attractive circulars mailed to telephone sub- 
scribers, briefly calling attention to the in- 
vestment characteristics of A. T. &. T. stock, 
suggested its purchase for the purpose of apply- 
ing the dividend to a specific use. They 
reached home to that part of the brain which 
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In twenty-one years its stockholders have grown in number 
from seventy-five hundred to one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand. A campaign to. interest telephone subscribers 
in the stock has swelled the total in the last nine months 
half as much as in the previous five years. These figures do 
not include forty thousand telephone company employees 
who are buying the stock on the partial payment plan from 
the company 


produces action, a difficult thing to do through 
the mails, and particularly so when the action 
is that of loosening the purse strings or writing 
a check, unless the offer be of the get-rich- 
quick variety, which this was not. 

When the new stockholder’s name has been 
added to the list, the real purpose of the cam- 
paign becomes evident. Then he receives a 
letter from the president’s office over the 
printed signature of H. B. Thayer, the Presi- 
dent. In this letter are these paragraphs: 

“We are glad to welcome you as a stock- 
holder and enclose herewith a pamphlet in- 
tended to give general information about the 
Company and its operations eee 
is hoped that each of our stockholders will 
take the trouble to become informed as to 
what the Company is doing and trying to do. 
We shall be glad to be of any assistance in 
bringing about that result.” 

This is necessarily a form letter, but it has 
such an inviting human quality that it brings 
many replies. The answers to these replies 
are carefully considered and are all signed 
personally by President Thayer. Thus do the 
officials of this great company take pains to 


foster public good will. It is of little moment 
to them that a man has bought three shares 
of stock, or whatever amount is necessary to 
pay his telephone bills, but it is of great im- 
portance to them that here is another individual 
who will be favorably inclined to listen to the 
story they have to tell of what the Bell Tele- 
phone organization is trying to do. They are 
constantly looking for opportunities to explain 
the telephone company and its purpose. 

When the dividend rate was advanced from 
8 per cent. to 9 per cent. last June, a newspaper 
in an up-state New York city published an 
old-style corporation-baiting editorial in which 
it argued that telephone rates should have been 
lowered instead of the dividend raised. A 
resident of that city sent the editorial to the 
company. That was an opportunity it wanted. 
One of the vice-presidents wrote him a clear 
explanation of why the dividend was raised 
in order to make it possible to secure new capi- 
tal at the higher rates of interest now ruling 
to extend the company’s service to meet the 
public’s demands. He also pointed out that 
this higher dividend would be distributed to 
the public as there were more than a hundred 
and fifty thousand stockholders of the cor- 
pany at that time and not one of them held 
as much as | per cent. of the stock. The reply 
from the up-state man was very gratifying to 
the company. Continued education of this 
character, coupled with the rapid growth in 
the number of people throughout the country 
who have a financial stake in the company, 
will bring about fair treatment on the part of 
the papers as well as of regulating and govern- 
ing bodies. The telephone company, by the 
strides it has made in public education, already 
enjoys a good amount of such treatment. 

One of the important results of this campaign 
of the telephone company to gain new stock- 
holders from among its subscribers is the 
education it gives the public in the matter of 
investments. It is creating new investors, 
for which we have ‘great need for the 
financing of the future growth of the business 
of this country and for helping other countries 
to recover from the effects of the war. That 
these new investors will aid in future financing 
was indicated when the telephone company 
offered $90,000,000 new stock to its stock- 
holders recently and they subscribed for 93 
per cent. of it. The banking machinery of 
Wall Street was not made use of in connection 
with this large piece of corporate financing. 

















WILL THE BONDS 


YOU ARE BUYING 


BE PAID OFF TOO SOON? 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLD’s Work prints 


HE growing belief among investors 

that there is a period of declining 

interest rates ahead is resulting in a 

demand on their part for bonds that 

cannot be retired by the issuing 
companies before their maturity. They are 
not only asking for long-term bonds, but for 
issues without redemption features that would 
permit the companies to call them for payment 
at a time when it would be impossible for the 
investor to get anything like the present rate of 
return on his money. 

Investment bankers have had to recognize 
this demand on the part of investors in shaping 
up the issues that they wish to offer. In May, 
an issue of $25,000,000 United States of Brazil 
twenty-year 8 per cent. bonds was brought 
out here and emphasis placed on the fact that 
the bonds were not callable. They went quickly, 
and the eager demand for them was attributed 
to this non-callable feature. At about the 
same time $100,000,000 French Republic 
twenty-year 73 per cent. bonds “Not subject 
to redemption prior to maturity” were brought 
out and went well. Since then there has been a 
twenty-five year 63 per cent. issue of the 
Canadian National Railways, a fifteen-year 
6% per cent. issue of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company and other issues in which the 
non-callable feature has added to their popu- 
larity with investors. 

The basis for this demand for securities that 
cannot be paid off at the option of the company 
is sound. The reason for expecting a down- 
ward swing in interest rates has been discussed 
in this place before and it is not necessary to 
consider it now. It is enough to say that 
the movement seems to have started with a six- 
point average advance in the price of public- 
utility bonds and a somewhat smaller improve- 
ment in railroad bonds in the past year. 
Industrial bonds are feeling the effect of the 
business depression and have moved up but 
little. As compared with prices of 1901, when 
the long decline in bonds started, high-grade 


an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 





issues are still from twenty-five to forty points 
lower than they were then. At that time the 
best-grade 3} per cent. railroad issues sold 
above par. 

But in exercising this demand for issues that 
cannot be paid off, judgment should be used as 
in all matters relating to investments. A 
woman recently wrote to inquire regarding 
some small denomination bonds that she was 
thinking of buying and asked that a good long- 
term railroad bond be suggested for addition 
toher list. She specified that it must be a bond 
that is not redeemable by the company before 
maturity. The bond suggested for her was the 
Southern Pacific-San Francisco Terminal first 
mortgage 4 per cent. bond due 1950. That 
issue is redeemable as a whole at 105. The 
bonds, however, are now selling at 74 and it was 
pointed out to this woman that if they should be 
retired she would have 31 points profit above 
her purchase price, which is probably more 
than she could expect to get from any upward 
movement in the price of the bonds. 

As a matter of fact it is unlikely that the 
downward swing in interest rates—which is the 
cause of the advance in bond prices—will go so 
far as to make it advantageous for corporations 
to call for redemption bonds bearing 4 and 5 
per cent. interest and sell new securities in 
place of them. In other words, it does not 
seem likely that financing can be done with 
bonds bearing a lower rate of interest than this 
on terms that would result in a saving to these 
corporations. For that reason there is a large 
list of low interest rate bonds from which in- 
vestors can now make a choice of investments 
without regard to their redemption features and 
with a view to getting a continued high return 
through the period of declining interest rates 
that is ahead. 

The advantage that an investor would enjoy 
fifteen years from now, if interest rates are 
then back to4 per cent., provided he held a long- 
term low interest rate bond, even though it is 
callable, rather than a high interest rate bond 
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that is callable, can be shown by two Northern 
Pacific Railway issues secured under the same 
mortgage—the old issue of refunding and 
improvement mortgage 43s and the new issue 
of refunding and improvement 6s, both due 
2047. The 43s are callable at any time at 110 
and the 6s can be called at that figure on and 
after July rst, 1936. If fifteen years from 
now interest rates are back to 4 per cent., then 
the 4 per cent. bonds would be selling around 
112, or 33 points above their present price, and 
the 6 per cent. bonds, if it were not for the fact 
that they are then redeemable at 110, would be 
selling in the neighborhood of 149. It would 
then be to the company’s advantage to sell 
lower interest rate bonds and call the 6s for 
retirement. It might also redeem the 43s, but 
the investor would have a $310 profit on them 
as against only $85 on each $1,000 6 per cent. 
bond. A slightly higher yield on the 6 per 
cent. issue at present prices is a reflection of 
these possibilities of the future and the fact 
that they are not redeemable for fifteen years 
makes them attractive to many investors. 

In this matter of choosing investments with 
a view to the future, the investor has to match 
his wits against those of the corporations issuing 
the securities. This is particularly true in re- 
gard to the new issues now coming out. 
Corporations or governments do not want to 
place themselves in a position where they will 
have to pay high rates of interest over a long 
term of years if interest rates are coming down. 
For that reason very few of the new high-rate 
bond issues run for more than twenty years, 
most of them for less. And with the ex- 
ceptions noted on the preceding page and a 
few others, they all have provisions for their 
redemption before maturity. It behooves the 
investor to study these provisions if he 
wishes to take the full possible advantage of 
present favorable conditions in the invest- 
ment market. 

These provisions are in great variety and it 
may help the investor if some consideration is 
given to them here. The names of the bonds 
are not mentioned, for these are but examples 
of the redemption provisions that are to be 
found in most of the new offerings now being 
brought out. These provisions all appeared in 
offerings made during recent months: 

A public utility first mortgage 7 per cent. 
bond due 1946, “Non-callable to August 1, 
1926,’ redeemable thereafter at prices ranging 
from 105 down to 101 as it approaches ma- 


turity. The investor in this bond is sure of the 
high rate of interest for but five years. Then 
the bond might be paid off at 6? points more 
than he paid for it. 

An industrial ten-year 73 per cent. bond 
callable on any interest date at 1073 down to 
102. Without any callable feature this bond 
would be too short a term to insure its carrying 
the investor through the period of declining 
interest rates. As it can be paid off at 
any time at only 9} to 32 points more 
than he pays for it, it is still less attractive 
at this time. 

A foreign government twenty-five-year 8 
per cent. external loan bond, non-callable for 
ten years and then redeemable at 105. This 
assures the high interest return for ten years, 
but after that the bonds can be retired at a 
profit of only 63 points to the investor. 

An earlier foreign government twenty-year 
8 per cent. issue provides for payments into a 
sinking fund which will be used to retire bonds 
at 1073 beginning in 1920, and a point was made 
that these payments will be sufficient to re- 
deem all the bonds at that price by maturity. 
Another of the foreign issues brought out 
here will be retired at 115 in this same way. 
Whether this will operate to the disadvantage 
of the investor or not depends on how fast 
interest rates go down and when his particular 
bonds are drawn by lot for redemption. 

The most typical provision is that of another 
public utility twenty-year 8 per cent. bond 
which is redeemable at 1073 for the first five 
years, 105 during the next five years, 1023 the 
next five and then at 1o1 until maturity. In 
many of them the highest redemption premium 
is 105. In some it is 110, but as most of them 
are offered near par, this does not mean much 
profit to the investor. 

The advantages of these provisions all lie 
with the companies provided they do not have 
to call the bonds unless they want to. For they 
are most certain not to do so unless they can 
finance to better advantage at the time, and 
at such a time it would be a disadvantage to 
the investor to have his bonds paid off. 

Five, ten, or fifteen years from now 7 and 
8 and possibly even 6 per cent. bonds left 
outstanding may be rare curiosities and the 
investor who holds them will be the fortunate 
recipient of higher returns on his capital than 
his neighbors. He will be doubly fortunate, for 
under those conditions every dollar will also 
buy more that at present. 
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In order to present in one place wise and informed thought and stimulating counsel, 
month after month, the editors of the WorLD’s Work have created this special section in 
the magazine and invited the gentlemen whose names appear above to contribute to it. 
The magazine wishes to express its appreciation of their willingness to codperate in this 


undertaking. 


The views expressed by each author are his alone, there being no group responsi- 
bility for any of the opinions, but no opinions will appear in this section except those 
belonging to some individual of this group.—THE EDITORS. 


THE NEW MILITARY POLICY 


By J. G. HARBORD 


Major General, G. S., Executive Assistant to Chief of Staff 


HERE are several schools of 
thought on military training in 
this country. No inconsider- 
able fraction of our people 
believes that future wars can 
be prevented through the League of 
Nations or through some outgrowth of 
the Disarmament Conference expected 
to convene in Washington in November, 


and that preparedness for war, instead 
of contributing to prevent it, invites it. 
The better the boy learns to box, the more 
apt is some one to jump on him. The 
bigger and better the army and the navy, 
the more likelihood of aggression against 
the nation that owns them. The flab- 
bier the boy’s muscles the safer he will be. 
The smaller the army and navy the nation 
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has, the longer its expectation of life 
and the firmer the guarantees to indivi- 
duals of “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.”” Those who do not hold such 
views and who still believe that wars 
will occur while human nature remains 
the same and economic rivalries persist, 
either believe in trusting to luck as we 
have generally done in the past, or in 
some reasonable measure of preparedness 
by land and by sea. Some who advocate 
preparedness are in favor of universal mili- 
tary training, claimed by its adherents 
to be the only democratic and equal way 
of distributing the duty of the National 
Defense between all young men of mili- 
tary age, who, incidentally, are made 
better citizens by the discipline and the 
physical training; others believe that such 
training should be voluntary on the part 
of the young citizen. 


TWO PLANS FOR A STANDING ARMY 


GAIN there are two schools of thought 
in reference to the Regular Army; 
one holding that there should be a large, 
more or less skeletonized, regular army, 
capable of great expansion in case of need, 
with such National Guard as local inter- 
ests foster, and few or no reserves; the 
other believes that we cannot afford 
a large regular army, but should main- 
tain a small but highly disciplined and 
instructed professional army, ready to 
fight without expansion and to hold the 
line while the citizen army is mobilizing, 
and that our main reliance in war must 
be, in the future as in the past, the mass of 
the Nation’s man-power, trained in peace 
time either in the National Guard or in 
the Organized Reserves. The National 
Defense Policy for the time being is the 
last described. 

The last Congress chose voluntary 
rather than universal training; rejected 
a large regular army in favor of a highly 
professional small one, and enacted legis- 
lation in the Act approved June 4, 1920, 
under which it is expected to develop 
and train the National Guard and the 


Organized Reserves so that in event of 
another emergency, such as the World 
War, they will constitute the nation’s 
principal reliance. 

Without arguing as to its merits com- 
pared with universal training, this policy, 
while providing for a small regular army, 
promises the establishment and gradual 
evolution during peace of a citizen sol- 
diery, and departs from the blind prac- 
tice of our past of depending for the most 
part upon mere raw material from which 
to secure the immense number of officers 
and men who will be called to the colors 
when circumstances require mobiliza- 
tion. It offers the patriotic youth of the 
country an opportunity to give some re- 
turn, if he chooses, for the protection 
afforded him in his citizenship, and in- 
vites him to contribute some part of his 
time in peace, in order that he may better 
serve his country in event of war—with 
more efficiency for the country, with 
less danger and hardship for himself. 
The President himself has recently thus 
proclaimed the new Military Policy: 


Our present National Defense Law estab- 
lishes an economical and democratic military 
policy thoroughly consistent with our national 
traditions. It provides for a small regular 
army to be augmented by great citizen forces 
in the event of national emergency. This is 
our traditional military policy. But, whereas 
in the past these larger war forces have been 
extemporized after the occurrence of an emer- 
gency, the new law wisely provides that the 
framework of their organization shall be estab- 
lished and developed in time of peace, in so 
far as this is practicable through the volun- 
tary service of our patriotic young men. 
The Army of the United States,- as defined in 
the new law, comprises the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, and the Organized Re- 
serves. Every patriotic citizen should en- 
courage the development of these forces, 
each within its proper sphere. ‘ 


The National Guard in time of peace is 
a state establishment, being under con- 
trol of the state in which organized, and 
coming under national jurisdiction only 
when called by the President into the 
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Federal service. Its peace training, how- 
ever, is under close supervision by the 
War Department, and numerous selected 
regular officers are designated by the 
Secretary of War to inspect and instruct 
these state troops. This is not a new 
matter. For years Congress has annually 
appropriated for the partial maintenance 
of the National Guard. Camps and 
manoeuvres have been held more or less 
regularly for many years. Upon the 
recommendation of the Governor, a 
limited number of selected officers and 
enlisted men of the Guard of any state 
may attend a regular course of study at 
any military service school of the United 
States, except the National Academy, 
which by law is limited to youth still 
in the formative period of its character. 
The contact of the National Guard with 
the War Department is through a Bureau 
of the latter, headed by a National 
Guard officer, chosen by the President 
from the active National Guard of the 
whole country. The National Guard on 
July 30, 1921, numbered 6,128 officers 
and 112,623 men in forty-six states. 


THE ORGANIZED RESERVE 


HE Organized Reserves constitute a 

purely Federal force which is trained, 
supported, and controlled by the United 
States under the powers vested in Con- 
gress by the Constitution. Its members 
—about 66,000 officers at this writing— 
have a war obligation only in that during 
periods of emergency they may be sum- 
moned to the colors in order to furnish 
officers when needed in such numbers 
that the Regular Army and National 
Guard are inadequate; meanwhile, during 
fifteen days each year they are required 
to engage in methodical instruction and 
drill in the field under competent instruc- 
tors. Eventually, this corps will consti- 
tute that great reservoir from which of- 
ficers of all ranks, and non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers of all grades will be 
called to serve during war in the various 
branches of the Army whether of the 
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Regular establishment, the National 
Guard, or the Organized Reserves. It is 
estimated that in case of any great emer- 
gency the initial mobilization of the armed 
forces of the country will require the 
services of nearly 200,000 officers, of 
whom but a fraction could be furnished 
by the Regular Army and the National 
Guard. With these figures in mind the 
importance of a numerous and efficient 
reserve is self-evident. The number of 
officers in service in our Army of the 
United States on November 11, 1918, 
was 196,788, or 46,788 more officers than 
we have soldiers in our Regular Army 
to-day. 

The reserve of officers is recruited in 
three ways. Large numbers of officers, 
proven in the recent war, have accepted 
Reserve commissions—generally the high- 
est grade held by them during the emer- 
gency. The Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps will be the two sources which 
will constantly reénforce the more mature 
veteran officers inherited from a time but 
three years ago, when we had over four 
millions of soldiers. Indeed, the op- 
ponents of military training constantly 
point to this asset of four million soldiers 
as an excuse for failure to provide a rea- 
sonable measure of preparedness. Ours 
is a land of short memories and _ brief 
regrets and our people have forgotten 
already that these men, aged prema- 
turely by the hardships of war, are fast 
losing their physical fitness and their 
skill at arms. They have also forgotten 
that in justice to those men who made the 
sacrifice in the last emergency, the next 
must be met by the thousands of slackers 
who escaped service then, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men who are 
yearly arriving at the military age. 
The four millions have served their turn. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
is maintained in specially selected civilian 
educational institutions where officers 
of the Regular Army have been detailed 
as professors of military science and 
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tactics. 
academic curriculum, the student is re- 
quired to pursue standard courses of 
theoretical and practical military training 
with a view to his appointment as a 
Reserve Officer, the final requirement 
being that he must acquire further prac- 
tical instruction in a six-weeks’ course at 
camp. These institutions are divided, 
according to numbers attending, into 
Senior and Junior Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps units. Of the former, there are 
now 213, with an enrollment for the 
military instruction of 44,253 students. 
There are 116 of the Junior rating, with 
46,558 students receiving military instruc- 
tion. Assuming facilities yearly provided 
by Congress by which their training may 
be completed in the camps, an annual 
graduation is estimated of 5,000 young 
men, competent to discharge the duties 
of company and battalion officers should 
the need arise. 


WOOD AND THE ORIGINAL PLATTSBURG 


HE Citizens’ Training Camp in this 

country owes its inception and the 
sponsorship of its early years to Major 
General Leonard Wood, who thus con- 
tributed to our emergency service during 
the war thousands of young officers fairly 
trained, whose training and patriotic 
interest were directly traceable to the 
training-camp system which he inau- 
gurated. The first Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp was held at Plattsburg 
in 1913, a five-weeks’ course, attended 
by many who later exercised command 
in the war. The citizens’ camps have 
now received legislative sanction in the 
National Defense Act, amended in June, 
1920, and are actually functioning this 
summer. More than 40,000 young men 
asked permission to attend these camps 
this year, but under the appropriations 
only about 10,800 could be cared for. 
These embryo officers are furnished trans- 
portation to and from the camps; and are 
sheltered, fed, and clothed by the Govern- 
ment while undergoing this instruction. 


Here, in addition to the regular 


In passing, it seems appropriate to invite 
comparison between the 10,800 which 
Congress is sending this year, and the 
more than 11,000 who in 1916 passed 
through the Plattsburg Camp at their 
own expense. 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE COURSES 


HERE are three courses of instruc- 

tion given at the Camps this year, of 
which certain features are common to all. 
No matter what the course, the effort is 
made to inculcate the principles of dis- 
cipline, without which you can have 
neither officer nor soldier worth the 
name. The broad purpose of the train- 
ing is to create definite powers of accom- 
plishment—to make military “doers” 
and “ go-getters”’ out of these youngsters. 
A trained man is one who can better do 
the things which he is called to do, than 
one who is without training—“ better” 
meaning with increased ease, efficiency, 
economy, and celerity. Taking these 
young men at a formative period in their 
character, the habits of discipline are 
given by constant and graded repetition, 
practising and exercising certain faculties 
progressively, until thereis a sub-conscious 
response to certain conditions, more or 
less standardized among those who have 
had similar training. 

The three courses in the Training 
Camps are known respectively as the 
Red, the White, and the Blue. The 
Red Course seeks more particularly to 
bring together young men of all types, 
the native and the foreign born; to de- 
velop closer national and social unity 
of thought and feeling; to teach the 
privileges, duties, and the responsibilites 
of American citizenship; to stimulate 
interest in the true values of military 
training to themselves; and, finally, to 
qualify young men for service in the 
Reserves. 

The White Course is intended to qual- 
ify selected privates of the Organized 
Reserves as non-commissioned officers, 
in order that they may be used to train 
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recruits and take charge of small bodies 
of soldiers. It is also intended to pro- 
vide preliminary training for candidates 
for commissions in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. To be eligible to take this course, 
previous training in the Red Course, 
or the equivalent thereof, is required. 

The Blue Course is designed to provide 
more advanced training for warrant 
officers and selected non-commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army, the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, and civilians, with a view 
to their appointment as officers in the 
Reserve Corps. 

In addition to these camps, at which 
the student is supported by the Govern- 
ment, there is one—Camp Meade—at 
which there is this year an estimated 
voluntary attendance of 300 young men, 
anxious for instruction—anxious enough 
to absent themselves from their vocations 
and to pay their own expenses to and 
from the Camp, from sheer love of coun- 
try and appreciation of the benefits of 
military training. 

The Enlisted Reserve Corps provides 
a means for the procurement of the en- 
listed personnel of the Organized Reserves 
which, under the basic law, must be com- 
posed of trained men; therefore, the En- 
listed Reserve Corps is not a training 
system or institution. For the present, 
it is the policy of the War Department 














not to urge enlistments in the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, pending the organization 
of the units of the Organized Reserves, 
thus avoiding an excessive number of 
unassigned reservists. However, enlist- 
ments are now open to graduates of the 
Training Camps and will be to other 
classes as well on about November 1, 
1921. Although the strength of this 
Enlisted Reserve Corps is merely nominal 
at the present time, it is believed that 
the authorized strength prescribed for 
units of the Organized Reserves will be 
secured, 

Congress has thus settled the Military 
Policy of the United States, prescribing 
that in time of peace the President shall 
constitute the military organizations that 
will be needed if war comes. It has 
granted the necessary power to the 
President, along broad lines, deferring 
to him in the settlement of details of 
organization. The President has ac- 
cepted this great mission, and really, for 
the first time in our national history, our 
country has a definite military policy. 
As has been said by one of our best mil- 
itary writers: - 


After more than a century, the Government 
at last has made that provision for the’common 
defense which the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion proclaimed to be one of the primary 
objects of the Federal Union. 
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IF ‘““PEACE ON EARTH” CAME TRUE 


The Saving in Dollars and the Saving in Ships. 


And Why No Saving at All 


Is Possible Unless the Washington Conference First Settles “the Problems 
of the Pacific,’’ Which Are the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the Open Door 


By ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS TURNBULL 


Formerly Commander, United States Navy 


Epirors’ Note: Before undertaking to dis- 
cuss what “the limitation of armaments”? means 
in specific terms, it is necessary to recall what 
armies and navies are for. They are a peaceful 
nation’s weapons, just as the revolver that many 
men keep in a bureau drawer at home is the 
family’s weapon. Thus, armies and navies are 
not ends in themselves, but are simply instru- 
ments in the hands of civil governments. They 
are only one of many instruments that are used by 
a nation to achieve its purposes. These purposes 
are usually to secure (a) the physical safety of the 
nation, (b) the right to live undisturbed under the 
institutions and according to the customs which 
it prefers, and (c) the opportunity to improve 
the material well-being of its people in agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. The principles by 
which a nation seeks to achieve these purposes are 
technically called a nation’s “policy.” Armies 
and navies, then, are simply instruments of a 
nation’s policy. 

It follows, therefore, that the size of America’s 
army and navy depends absolutely on the facts of 
America’s policy. Because of our geographical 
position, the character of the institutions we prefer, 
and the nature of our economic life, and the path 
of its development, we have evolved three major 
principles of foreign policy: (1) Toward Europe, 
close commercial relations and complete indepen- 
dence from permanent political alliances; (2) 
toward the Western Hemisphere, “the Monroe 
Doctrine,” which means that no European or 
Asiatic Power may meddle in politics in North 
or South America; and (3) toward Asia, “the pol- 
icy of the Open Door,” which means that we think 
that all nations should have equal rights to trade in 
China and that no nation should seize territory 
in China. 

A brief glance at the history of these policies 
will prove that “policy determines armament.” 
The first two are one hundred years old, while the 
third is only twenty years old. For eighty years, 
then, our policy was wholly concerned with our 


relations with Europe. In those eighty years we 
never needed a powerful military establishment, 
because our protection was supplied by the 
mutual jealousies of Europe itself. The “balance 
of power” in Europe saved us the cost of arma- 
ment, since no European nation dared to attack 
us in force for fear that one of its neighbors would 
attack it in the rear while it was fighting us. 
Thus our policies of “isolation” and “the Monroe 
Doctrine’’ have been effective, without much of a 
military establishment of ourown to maintainthem. 

But our policy of “‘the Open Door” has never 
been effective, and the reason has been precisely 
that everybody knew that we would not fight for 
it. As every other important nation has felt that 
“the Open Door’’ was against its interests, we have 
had no one else to defend it; and as we would not 
defend it ourselves, it has been violated whenever 
any other nation felt inclined to do so. 

This situation leaves us with three alternatives: 
(1) abandon ‘‘the Open Door’’ policy; (2) arm our- 
selves to defend it; or (3) find a way to get other 
nations to help us defend it. American public 
opinion will not permit our Government to 
abandon “the Open Door.’’ American public 
opinion will not permit our Government to in- 
crease our armament to the necessary point to 
defend it unless the third alternative is first tried 
and proved to be a failure. That is the real 
reason for the calling of the Washington Con- 
ference to be held next November. 

With Russia and Germany helpless, and with 
France absorbed in Europe, only three nations 
remain at present actively interested in ‘the Open- 
Door” policy. These are Great Britain, Japan, 
and the United States. Of these nations, two 
are emphatically committed to opposing views of 
the Open Door. These are the United States and 
Japan, the one in favor of it and the other against 
it. Great Britain is “on the fence.’ Hence, 
what Great Britain finally decides to do will prob- 
ably determine the issue. If Great Britain 
finally decides to favor “the Open Door,”’ we shall 














have gained the powerful partner we need to help 
us defend it, and Japan will know that her hope 
to dominate China by force of arms 1s vain. 
Then all three nations could afford to limit their 
armaments. Great Britain and the United States 
could afford it, because their combined power 
would always exceed Japan's. The Japanese 
could afford it, because the military weapon would 
then be proved useless to her and she could spend 
the money to better advantage on commercial 
enterprises in the economic struggle that would 
then replace the military struggle. 

Thus, we finally come to the crux of the present 
issue of disarmament. There is not going to be 
any limitation of armaments unless “the Open- 
Door”’ policy is ratified by Great Britain and 
accepted by Japan. 


NY consideration of the strategy of 
the Pacific should properly begin 
with an examination of the map. 
A glance will show the positions of 
the Caroline and the Marshall 

Islands, now held by Japan, as well as the 

positions of our own possessions: Hawaii, 

Guam, and the Philippines. It is important to 

note these geographic facts. 

From the American standpoint, the most 
important group is the Philippines. These 
Islands are very rich in hitherto undeveloped 
possibilities. In addition to the great natural 
resources, vegetable and mineral, there are 
many excellent harbors; above all, the Islands 
lie comparatively close to the continent of Asia. 
Thus an integral part of the United States is 
near China—a tremendous advantage, pos- 
sessed by no other country save Japan. 

With the Philippines really developed, the 
United States would be in the best possible 
position to compete commercially with Japan in 
Asia. As yet, no such development has taken 
place, for the very cogent reason that American 
capital has hesitated for lack of the great 
essential—political security. That explains 
why present-day discussion of “Pacific prob- 
lems”’ has said so little of the Philippines. Yet, 
with this essential supplied, there would be 
little obstacle to capital; the consequent im- 
portance of the Islands would promptly follow. 

Political discussions of the Philippines often 
suggest that we should give the Filipinos 
independence as soon as they have acquired the 
capacity to govern themselves. It is argued 
that we have promised to do this. But there 
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Therefore, when we ask what “limitation of 
armaments”’ means to the United States, we have 
to assume that we know what settlement of the 
Pacific and Far-Eastern problems 1s arrived at 
by the Washington Conference. For the purpose 
of the following article, the author has assumed 
that great Britain and Japan will accept “‘the 
Open-Door”’ policy and that all the possessions of 
Japan and the United States will remain as 
they now are. He then proceeds to discuss our 
naval strategic position in the Pacific as 1t would 
be under these assumptions and the extent to which 
we could afford to limit our naval preparations 
there. He assumes also, of course, that Japan is 
our only potential enemy in the Pacific and that the 
Atlantic Ocean is a negligible factor at present.— 
THE Epirors. 






is no mention of the fairly obvious fact that, 
though the natives might in time develop the 
capacity to govern themselves, they could 
never acquire the capacity to defend them- 
selves. Undefended, they would fall an easy 
prey to the first invader. It is a question 
whether, by giving them independence, we 
should not be doing them grave harm. 

Assuming, as seems reasonably justified, that 
the people of the United States, once informed 
of the true political state of the Filipinos, not 
to mention the commercial possibilities of the 
Islands, will conclude that we should retain our 
hold, the problem of our Pacific strategy 
narrows down to the question of how we can 
retain that hold. With our present defenses 
we could not do it. The guns mounted on 
Corregidor, the fortified island in Manila Bay, 
can command only the comparatively small 
area within range. If our fleet were in Philip- 
pine waters it would be so hampered by being 
obliged to support Corregidor that it would 
be useless as an offensive force, even if it could 
be maintained at so great a distance from our 
own west coast. 

It is estimated that, for a successful operation 
against Japan, we would require a fleet more 
than double hers in strength. But disregard- 
ing relative sizes, whatever force we sent across 
the Pacific would necessarily have to be main- 
tained by a “train’—that is, a continuous 
flow of supplies carried in ships. The propor- 
tions of such a train, for the force deemed ad- 
equate, may be pictured by drawing upon our 
map [see page 554] a line from San Francisco 
to the Philippines, and placing upon this line, 
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GREAT BRITAIN, JAPAN, AND AMERICA 


The apparently great preponderance of the British fleet, 

at present, is due in considerable part to special experi- 

mental types built during the war, and to the inclusion of 
units not yet counted obsolete but soon to become so 


at intervals of 300 miles, groups of six ships 
of 5,000 tons each, headed for Manila. There 
must be a corresponding line of “empties” en 
route to the United States, Further, it must 
be conceived that there would be many vessels 
at each end, loading, unloading, and repairing. 
The mere operation of such a train would be a 
stupendous undertaking of ships, men, and 
money, even if there were no interference. 
However, in case of war with Japan we could 
count upon very great interference. 

It is easy to see where the Marshall and 
Caroline groups lie with reference to the lines 
representing the “train.” Upon these islands, 
Japan is already preparing bases; she could 
readily carry the work further. From these 
bases, it would be a simple matter to conduct 
air, surface, and submarine raids upon our 
train. Our line of communications would be 
cut. However great our fleet in the Philip- 
pines, it would very soon be quite helpless. 
Under existing conditions, should Japan decide 
to attack the Philippines, we have no force 
capable of reaching the Islands in time to de- 
fend them, nor any force capable of retaking 
them once they had fallen. The cost of an 
expedition designed and built for the latter 
purpose would run into the billions. The like 
of such a force of battleships, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines, aircraft-carriers, and 
transports could not be found in history. Yet 
after it had been assembled and started it 
would probably fail, without ever coming to 
the major-ship action which might mean ulti- 
mate victory, simply because the necessary 
“train” could not be maintained. Only by de- 
fending the Philippines so strongly that they 
cannot be taken can we hope to retain them by 
any force within reason. How can we so de- 
fend them? 

Recent experiments, such as those in which 
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the captured German 
ships were bombed 
from the air, have 
demonstrated the 


craft. Torpedoes, 
equipped with gyro- 
scopes, are now 
launched from 

1 planes. Improve- 
aus 2 ment of this weapon 
GREAT BRITAIN3% will materially in- 
crease the danger 

of an air attack. 

In future fleet actions, that fleet which can 
command the air will hold a tremendous 
advantage. While this does not mean that 
the battleship or any other type is abso- 
lutely doomed, it does prove the vital neces- 
sity of accompanying air-protection. Against 
a determined attack from the air, gunfire from 
ships would be ineffective. The results at- 
tained on the Western Front, something like 
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THE PHILIPPINES DEFENDED BY THE NAVY 


The necessity of supporting Corregidor and the practical 

impossibility of guarding with ships the many possible 

avenues of approach to the islands make it quite possible 

for an enemy to land at some unprotected spot in order 

to attack Manila from the rear, if the defense of the 
Islands is left to a fleet alone 


possibilities of air-— 






























































one hit in a thousand, could scarcely be equalled 

from ships. From the rolling platform of 
battleships no anti-aircraft fire could be as 
effective as that from batteries mounted for the 
purpose ashore. Even flying at dangerously 
low altitudes, mere numbers would push home 
the attack because all the planes would not be 
hit. Again, the aircraft need not attack the 
main body; destruction of the transports and 
auxiliaries would accomplish the same practical 
result. Between explosive bombs and gas, 
either in containers or sprayed, such an attack 
would very probably be fatal. 

The same considerations govern an air-force 
defending the land from an approaching fleet. 
Long before the ships could get the shore- 
batteries within 
range, planes, if 
in sufficient force 
to overcome the 
fleet’s planes, 
could cripple the 
expedition by de- 
stroying the 
transports, the 
escort, or both. 
Even if the de- 
fending planes 
were so late in 
concentrating as 
not to reach the 
landing-place un- 
til the landing 
had been started 
or actually ef- 
fected, these 4 
planes, always 
given the air- 
supremacy, could ) 
bomb out the 
landing place and L 
make it unten- 
able, in spite of 
any effort on the 
part of the inva- 
der. It follows oo 
that the proper 
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earnestly advocated by such a leading strate- 
gist as Admiral Bradley Fisk. Submarines 
and other vessels would be required, of course, 
but the chief reliance should be upon aircraft. 
The many landlocked bays of the Islands would 
form admirable bases for sea-planes. 

With the Philippines adequately defended by 
several hundred—or, for all present purposes, 
say a thousand—aircraft, the positions of the 
United States and Japan would be reversed. 
The Islands lie on or near the trade routes of 
Japan. Air and other raids against Japan’s 
trade could be successfully carried out, so long 
as the base in the Islands was assured us. 
As Japan could not be self-sustaining in a war 
of any length, such raids would be fatal to her. 

Of course, our 

holding Guam 

and Hawaii, if we 

do hold them, 

would subject 

Japan, should she 

make the highly 

unlikely attempt 

4K to reach our con- 

tinent, to the 

same“‘train”’ diffi- 

culties which 

would confront 

I us, operating in 

the opposite di- 
rection. 

An air effort 


Le b 7 on the part of 
Japan to over- 


a Ra q come our air de- 


fense of the Phil- 
ippines would 
fail on account 
of the distance. 
With the Island of 
Formosa at least 
two hundred 
miles from Luzon, 
and with the 
T rugged contour 

and exposed 


main defense of ty beaches of that 
the Philippines ‘ island, Japan 
should be aircraft. THE PHILIPPINES DEFENDED BY AIRPLANES could not, from 
i A thousand airplanes, costing about the same as one battleship, and deliver 
The Policy of de- based upon the many landlocked harbors of the archipelago, could Formosa, “ - 
fending the Phil- close every avenue, and with bombs prevent any attack from any an air attack that 


ippines byaircraft direction. Formosa, Japan’s nearest territory _ the Philippines, would get home. 
. ° is not easily adaptable as a base for airplanes, and any attempt to " 
is one which has make it so would be easily recognized as offensive, whereupon Further, for J a 

for ten years been measures could be taken to maintain our supremacy of the air pan to begin to 
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prepare Formosa as an air base would be 
so obviously hostile an act that we could 
at once proceed to build more planes for the 
Philippines, thus always holding the air com- 
mand. Japan’s preparation of Formosa for 





THE JAPANESE AND AMERICAN NAVIES NOW 


Based upon the latest and best available information 

(March, 1921) and neglecting units considered obsolete, 

the United States has at present double the naval 
offensive power of Japan 


aircraft would differ from our taking the same 
steps in the Philippines, in that she would have 
no other logical reason than a hostile one. If 
Japan began building aircraft-carriers, con- 
templating an attack from the sea, the same 
course—building more planes—would still de- 
feat her purpose. For exactly the same rea- 
sons, if we allow Japan to seize the Philippines, 
she would at once defend them with aircraft, 
and our air efforts to retake them would fail. 
An aircraft-carrier of the largest projected size 
carries eighty planes and costs about as much 
as a battleship. We should again be con- 
fronted with the difficulty of maintaining a 
“train” for the required number of carriers,even 
if we went to the enormous expense of building 
them. 

Thus the military and political fate of the 
Philippines depends upon who first fortifies 
them with aircraft. If we do not provide for 
their defense now, Japan’s first hostile act 
would be to seize them and establish an air- 
force greater than any we could bring from 
sea. If we once establish air-supremacy, it 
will be comparatively easy to maintain it. We 
can build planes as fast as, or faster than, Japan 
can. While we hold them, it will be easy to get 
these increasing forces to the Philippines; once 
Japan was in control, it would be practically 
impossible. 

Aircraft can be built at a cost of about forty 
thousand dollars each, that is, at the rate of 
about a thousand planes to one battleship. 
This means that less than the price of one 
battleship will provide for adequate present 
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defense of the Philippines. It is a strong 
argument for stopping the building of battle- 
ships for the present and proceeding now to 
build aircraft. If we doit, Japan will not even 
try to take the Philippines. If we do not, she 
is sure to take them whenever 
she concludes that she really 
wants them. Once we have 
made the Philippines secure, 
commercial development will 
follow as a matter of course. 

As they stand, the Philip- 
pines, instead of being our asset, 
are a potential hostage in the 
hands of Japan. 


1921 I] 


OJAPAN 1 With the Philippines ade- 
@US. 2 quately defended in the manner 
suggested, or with the announce- 
ment of our definite policy so to defend them, 
our position with reference to the limitation of 
armament generally would be immeasurably 
stronger. Our most vital possession in the 
Pacific would be secure, and the only remaining 
essential to be considered would be the mainte- 
nance of relative strength. We could then lop 
off ship for ship, with Great Britain and Japan, 
from our future naval building programmes. 
What are the present relative strengths of 
the three fleets, and what would be possible in 
limiting them under various possibilities of 
policy? 

Based upon the latest and best available 
information (March, 1921) and neglecting units 
considered obsolete or non-battle-worthy, the 
present status of fleets is as follows: 


UNITED GREAT 
TYPES STATES BRITAIN JAPAN 
Battleships Ist line 16 26 6 
$5 2nd 14 19 4 
Battle Cruisers ist “ — 6 4 
os - 2nd “ _— 4 —_ 
Cruisers ret ** _— 3 — 
ci 2nd 10 18 a 
Light Cruisers Ist — 45 8 
as ana. ““ 3 24 I 
Destroyer leaders — 24 — 
Destroyers ist line 277 334 35 
ie 2nd “ 21 42 12 
Submarines ist ** 56 85 I 
i 2nd “ 44 65 12 
Submarines, fleet ist “ 2 14 — 
i " and, * _ 6 — 
Air carriers _ 6 — 


The apparently very great preponderance of the British 
Fleet, at present, is due in considerable part to special ex. 
perimental types built during the war, and to the inclusion 
of units not yet counted obsolete but soon to become so. 
























Our present programme provides, in capital 
ships, for six battle cruisers and twelve battle- 
ships. Japan’s present programme, as far as it 
can be definitely stated from the information 
at hand, is the so-called ‘8-8-8’, that is, eight 
battleships and eight battle cruisers every eight 
years. 

If we stop in 1923 with the completion of two 
battle cruisers and the six battleships of the 
Maryland class, while Japan continues her 
programme until 1927, the estimated strength 
will be: 


JANUARY, 1927—AUTHOR’S ESTIMATE 


UNITED 

STATES JAPAN 
NE en cae a? % 21 12 
Battle Cruisers. . . & sh 2 II 
Cruisers and Light Cruisers... 37 57 
Destroyers . : ar 304 120 
Submarines. 100 97 


This would mean a practical equality of 
fleets by the date set. 

Should Britain not build the four battleships 
which have been spoken of, her preponderance 
by 1927 would not be great. 

For the sake of comparison, the following 
table shows the Japanese estimate of the 
situation in 1927, as recently published in 
Japanese papers. This estimate is more drastic 
as to the obsoleteness of certain ships, but it 
allows for the comple- 
tion of the present 
United States pro- 
gramme. 


JANUARY, 1927 
JAPANESE ESTIMATE 


UNITED 
STATES JAPAN 


Battleships . 12 8 
BattleCruisers 6 8 
Light Cruisers 10 23 
Destroyers 120 73 
Submarines . 63 80 


A similar practical equality. 


Both these esti- 
mates show that, 
should Great Britain 
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suspend building after 1923. 
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In the event of our deciding to act indepen- 
dently in the Pacific while retaining our 
present possessions, we could, by providing as 
suggested for the defense of the Philippines, 
build up a strong competition in commercial 
China with both Japan and Britain. In this 
case, however, we should probably be con- 
fronted with an Anglo-Japanese agreement 
similar to the old one. Therefore, to continue 
to have a voice in the political integrity of 
China and to prevent monopolies against our- 
selves, we should be obliged to carry out at 
least our present programme of naval con- 
struction and probably a larger one—since a 
merchant-marine demands a navy adequate 
to protect it under existing world conditions. 
Were this our policy, it would seem idle to talk 
of any limitation which would not leave us 
materially stronger than Japan and at least 
equal to Britain. 

Again, should we decide to abandon the 
Philippines, with the almost certain result that 
control of the Islands would pass rapidly into 
the hands of Japan—or even possibly of Great 
Britain—we could not expect to benefit by the 
harbors and docking facilities that would be 
promptly developed there. Thus we could 
not hope to compete commercially in China, or 
to keep a voice in her political future. In 





JAPAN AND AMERICA SIX YEARS FROM NOW 


Based on an estimate by the author in which he presupposes 
that Japan will adhere to her 


“8-8-8” ship-building policy— 1927 
that is, that she will build eight battleships and eight battle ‘ 
cruisers every eight years—and that the United States will 
A Japanese estimate, however, O JAPAN 
which is more drastic in its views of obsolete ships, reaches @ U.S; 
this same conclusion even including America’s entire present 
building programme Nearly equal 


and the United States 
combine to present 
a solid front to Japan, the relative strength 
of two to one will be constantly maintained. 
Even should it be decided to go further than 
“limiting” and actually “disarm” by the de- 
struction of certain ships, Britain and the 
United States could consent to this, so long 
as the relative strengths were undisturbed. 





this case, however, we could carry limitation 
of armament to any point deemed economically 
necessary by the nation, which would mean the 
loss of our present place as the “world’s finan- 
cial centre” and our retrogression as a world- 
power. 

Under such circumstances, the advance of 
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Japan would probably be rapid, because of the 
wide distribution of Britain’s effort. Since 
Japan would be very likely to gain the su- 
premacy in the political future of China, the 
ultimate outcome might logically be an increase 
in the seriousness of the “ Yellow Peril.”’” To 
prepare, years hence, with other white races, 
to meet such a danger, would involve a far 
greater outlay on our part than could be 
represented by any present saving. 

As actual possible savings, certain approxi- 
mate figures can be given: 

(A) Under an Anglo-American-Japanese 
agreement, under which the English-speaking 
powers would have twice the naval strength 
of Japan, we need not build: 


$240,000,000 
160,000,000 


. $ 40,000,000 
40,000,000 


Six Battleships at 
Four Battle Cruisers. 
But we should have to spend 
to defend the Philippines, 
for 1,000 aircraft at $40,000 
each 1 fe 
And for, say, 
carriers 


400,000,000 

2} ae 40,000,000 
two plane- 
cee ae 80,000,000 
120,000,000 


A saving in construction cost 
of roughly . 


THE PRACTICAL IMPOSSIBILITY OF DEFENDING 
THE PHILIPPINES WITH A BATTLE FLEET 


A constant stream of war materials and supplies would 

have to be sent to our battle fleet in the Philippines in 

the event of war, and jthe many ships carrying this 

freight would be subject to attack and interruption by 

Japanese submarines, cruisers, and other commerce 

destroyers based on the Marshall and Caroline Islands, 
both of which are in the hands of Japan 


This, if Japan carried out her programme to 1927, while 
Britain did practically no building, would result in practical 
equality. It should be remembered that no such an agree- 
ment by Japan is likely, unless we announce at once our 
intention to defend the Philippines by aircraft. 

(B) No agreement with Britain and Japan, 
but retention of the Philippines. 

Here no limitation which left us less than 
equal to Britain and individually two-to-one 
against Japan would be safe. This means, no 
saving at all. 

(C) No agreements, and abandonment of 
the Philippines. 

This would make possible the saving given 
under (A) and a greater saving due to little or 
no new construction, after 1923, that would not 
be required merely to defend the continent of 
the United States from invasion. It would 
involve the loss of our opportunities in Asia. 













HOW CAN JAPAN DISARM? 






The Possibilities of a Change of Policy on the Part of Japan. 


‘ITHOUT an adjustment of 
affairs in the Pacific there 
can be no real disarmament; 
without disarmament, there 
is going to be no permanent 

peace; without both, there is little hope for 
civilization! Thus the hope of civilization 
lies in some adjustment whereby China comes 
back into her own again; whereby Japan re- 
mains free to develop industrially to a position 
of economic independence; and whereby the 
other nations who have things to do in China, 
for China’s good and for their own, find the door 
wide open. 

All other methods have been tried. America 
has tried to live in lofty and self-righteous 
isolation. Until the year A.D. 1899 we kept 
insisting upon this. But by that time we had 
reached Asia and discovered ourselves thor- 
oughly messed up in European affairs. For 
twenty-two years now we have been vocifer- 
ously denying that we ever engaged in alliances, 
all the while proclaiming a policy that was 
dragging us slowly into every alliance that 
every scheming nation of Europe and Asia 
could devise. And to-day America is calling a 
conference of all the remaining Powers to see 
how we can extricate ourselves from ail these 
alliances. At the same time both Japan and 
Great Britain are tugging away at our coat-tails 
urging us to come in. 

To come into what? Into the Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance! Yet for a quarter century we 
have been urging them to come into our kind 
of alliance—the Open Door Policy—to no 
avail. This policy has been acclaimed as a 
breath of new air in world politics, it has been 
endorsed in every vicious agreement, covenant, 
alliance, and understanding—and has been 
just as persistently violated in secrecy. Some 
nations have dubbed it “Dollar Diplomacy”; 
others have criticised it as too idealistic, or as 
sentimental and weak. They have connived 
in its name and dismembered China under its 
very nose. Yet for a quarter century it has 
been the one clean, outstanding moral force in 
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a world of scheming, self-seeking imperialists. 








Yet to-day America has to call the nations to- 
gether to ask them—Where do we stand, 
gentlemen! Is the door of China going to be 
open, or are you just “kidding” us. The time 
has come when it must form the basis of a con- 
crete and inviolable understanding. 

For it must be remembered that however 
broadly we may talk of the problems of the 
Pacific—there is only one problem, and that 
is the open door. There are other issues that 
emerge out of this—there are the questions of 
the Pacific islands, the new and confusing 
problem of mandates, the questions of immi- 
gration and Racial Equality, the conflicting 
principles of democracy and bureaucracy—but 
there is only one issue over which any possible 
conflict can ever arise, and that is the right to 
trade in China unhampered by such restrictions 
as any nation may try to impose over regions 
wrested from China under unjust pressure and 
force of arms. 

Twenty-seven years ago, China was re- 
garded as the most powerful nation in the 
Orient. To-day not even Germany is as 
humiliated and demoralized; yet China was 
never guilty of a single aggressive act that-would 
have justified it. The bleeding process by 
which China has been brought to the verge 
of bankruptcy began when Japan defeated 
China in the war of 1894. The powers refused 
to let Japan encroach upon the maritime or 
eastern provinces as the spoils of victory, but 
she secured, instead, a sumptuous indemnity 
claim. In order to pay this indemnity, China 
was forced to secure foreign loans, and the two 
most important sources of revenue the Govern- 
ment had—the salt tax and the maritime cus- 
toms—fell into the hands of the foreign powers. 
Japan never forgave them for this interference, 
and got her revenge ten years later in her war 
with Russia. 

In the meantime, upon the pretext of the 
murder of two missionaries, Germany, in 1898, 
came down upon China with her mailed fist 
and exacted a ninety-nine year lease of Kiao- 
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chau. Immediately, Russia demanded and 
secured Port Arthur, and Great Britain, in 
order the better to watch Russia, secured 
Wei-hai-wei, the port opposite Port Arthur 
and “round the bend” from Tsingtao, Ger- 
many’s prize. England assured Germany that 
she would not attempt to develop Shantung or 
in any way interfere with her “interests” 
there, and formed a compact toward that end. 
Things were getting altogether too stuffy for 
America to be able to look on in silence, while 
poor little Japan sat nursing her chagrin in 
patience. 


AMERICA’S NOTE OF RIGHTS 


MERICA had opened the oyster, but the 
others were devouring the meat. Yet tra- 
dition told America to keep hands off. But tra- 
dition had not invoked silence. Seeing the Anglo- 
German Agreement as a virtual denial of the 
right of other nations to trade in the “spheres” 
which any aggressive power might wrest from 
China, yet not wanting to enter the scramble 
herself, America called Germany to account. 
In 1899, Secretary of State John Hay sent a 
simple little letter to Germany in which he 
reminded her that by our treaty with China we 
had equal rights with other nations of entry of 
the Free Ports and would not suffer these to be 
set aside. There was no threat in the pro- 
nouncement—just a gentle hint. It was not 
sent to Germany alone, but to all at once—to 
Russia, France, and Great Britain as well. 
And it intimated that an affirmative answer 
was anticipated from the others. In other 
words, while it recognized spheres of influence, 
it declared that even within those, every nation 
was to have free access for legitimate trade. 
That is, he had put into the mouths of all the 
powers the promise to be fair and honest with 
each other, no matter how far they might go 
with China. That is the sum and substance of 
the Open Door Policy. 
Statesmen are often icebergs in disguise, but 
John Hay seemed to have a sense of humor. 
Seeing what was toward, he wrote: 


My heart is heavy about John Bull. Do you twig 
his attitude toGermany? When the Anglo-German 
pact came out, | took a day or two to find out what 
it meant. I soon learned from Berlin that it meant 
a horrible practical joke on England. From London 
) found out what I had suspected, but what as- 
tounded me after all to be assured of —-THAT THEY 
DID NOT KNOW! When Japan joined the pact, 
] asked them why. They said, ‘““‘We don’t know, 
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only if there is any fun going on, we want to be in.” 
Cassini is furious—which may be because he has not 
been let into the joke. 


But it was no laughing matter for China— 
nor has it been for us. From then on, the 
Open Door Policy had all it could do to keep 
pace with the policy of sending out punitive 
expeditions as excuses for closing the door. 
How could decent negotiations take place when 
the powers were singing “Reciprocity!” to the 
galleries and shooting the stage hands from 
behind? While poor China, driven to utter 
confusion, instead of warming up to the Open 
Door Policy, set a spark to the wrong barrel 
when she precipitated the Boxer Uprising the 
very next year,in 1900. For this effort to cast 
out the foreign devils she is still bleeding into 
the several foreign troughs moneys that ought 
to be going into the building of railroads, the 
establishing of schools, and the encouragement 
of industries. That was the last attempt on 
the part of China to stand alone. It was her 
final and complete humiliation. And out of 
the virtual ruin of this great Oriental nation 
rose Japan, destined to supplant her in power 
and prestige. And henceforth, every agree- 
ment of any import having anything to do with 
the affairs of China bears the word “ Japanese” 
boldly in its title. 


THE CAUSE OF JAPAN'S PROMINENCE 


APAN’S rise into prominence came with her 
| assistance in the suppression of the Boxer 
Uprising. She reached her greatest eminence 
as a force in the affairs of the East with the 
Russo-Japanese War in 1904. Her motives 
until 1905 seemed unimpeachable; they were 
liberal and justifiable. In the light of the 
imperialistic aims of Russia, who was steadily 
approaching Japan from the west, Japan’s 
aims were natural and reasonable. Until that 
war with Russia which brought Japan to the 
point of exhaustion, one has to search far and 
wide to find any severe criticisms of Japan by 
the West. There is no question whatever that 
had she not taken matters into her own hands, 
Japan would not be to-day the growing, promis- 
ing nation that she is. . 

But three things must be remembered in 
connection: Japan owes her present security to 
Western nations. Had not America set the 
example of the Open Door, China long before 
that most likely would have been swallowed by 
Russia, England, Germany, and France. Had 
not England, afraid of Russia, and jealous of 

















her, made common cause with Japan in the 
Alliance of 1902, Japan would not have dared 
defy Russia. Had not President Roosevelt 
approached these belligerente-just when he did, 
it is common knowledge that Japan would have 
given up the struggle. 

Yet the moment Japan shook herself after the 
struggle, she sunk her teeth into both Korea and 
Manchuria, forgot the Open Door, and violated 
the integrity of China and Korea. Within 
five years she annexed Korea, the consent to 
which Japan forced out of the old King by first 
murdering his Queen and later making life a 
burden to him. America, to her shame, fell 
down in her word to the Hermit Kingdom, 
forgot her treaty promises, and let Korea go. 
In view of this, it is not surprising that Japan 
has made of Manchuria and Mongolia little less 
than a province and has, to all intents and 
purposes, shut out all foreign merchants and 
prospectors and made them her own. In 
1909, when Secretary Knox sought to have the 
Manchurian Railroad neutralized so that all 
foreigners might use it to mutual advantage, 
Japan refused and rushed into an agreement 
with Russia for protection. 


JAPAN’S PART IN THE ALLIANCE 


APAN’S position has been a desperate one. 
| Poor, crowded, without resources for indus- 

trialization or even land for food, she has been 
driven to the employment of extreme methods 
in imitation of the other powers. But though 
modern notions of justice would be lenient in 
the case of a man driven by necessity to robbery, 
it could not wink its eye at murder. And 
Japan has gone to the extent of murdering 
Korea and China for ends that she might have 
secured by more ingenious methods. She had 
poor preceptors, to be sure and, worst of all, 
both China and Korea were weak. But Japan 
has worked not for pan-Asianism, which would 
have been noble, but for pan-Nipponism, which 
is selfish; not for Asia for the Asiatics, but for 
Asia for Japan. 

All this has definitely and clearly been the 
logical working out of the alliance notion of 
world politics, as opposed to that of the Open 
Door. In order to make this plain, we shall 
have to examine a little more closely the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, into which both Great 
Britain and Japan are urging America to enter. 

The story of the way in which the Alliance 
was brought about is a most interesting ex- 
ample of the pitting of the Oriental mind 
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While Baron Gousuke 
Hayashi, the Japanese Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, was working day and 
night trying to induce Lord Lansdowne to 
accept his proposed Alliance, his Government 
at Tokyo was doing some manceuvring on its 








against the Occidental. 


own. It wanted an agreement with England 
badly, but it wasn’t going to admit it. There- 
fore, Hayashi in London was suddenly surprised 
to learn that, instructed as he had been to go 
ahead with his deliberations, he was being 
double-crossed somewhere. For the world was 
alive with reports of the visit of Prince Ito, the 
father of the Japanese constitution, to France. 
The Prince claimed that ill-health made it im- 
possible for him to risk the winter in England. 
But why wasn’t the ailing Prince afraid of a 
winterin Russia? Yet thither he was strolling. 
No other conclusion seemed possible than that 
Ito was negotiating an Alliance on his own. 
Almost in a panic—if an Englishman ever 
could get excited—England accepted the 
Alliance, and the wires began to buzz between 
Tokyo and Downing Street. Russia was 
check-mated, and the way was then smooth for 
Japan to prepare for the contest with Russia in 
1904. 
What has been the result of the Alliance? 
Crack off the bat, it landed Japan a home run 
in Korea and Manchuria. So easy was it that, 
in 1911, the Alliance was renewed. There 
were only two slight changes; Korea was 
eliminated. Her integrity was no more. 
But likewise there was no Russia to consider. 
Alliances have strange nightmares, hence 
America began to look green to Japan. But 
Germany was still a factor, and, in order to 
placate America, an understanding was arrived 
at which exempted Britain from any engage- 
ment in war should Japan fight America. The 
Alliance, standing like a wedge in the Open 
Door in China, was opening its arms to America 
with the invitation to come inside the wedge 
and shut the door completely. What matter 
if America is pressed a little closely as the wedge 
goes into the opening! 

The facts with regard to the next few vears 
have been discussed over and over again, but 
they must be recalled hastily in order to arrive 
at any logical conclusion. The Great War 
brought Japan in, though according to the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance only in the event of an 
attack upon Britain’s interests in the Far East 
would Japan have been bound to take part. 
Many Britons feel very grateful to Japan for 
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this voluntary assistance. But when we esti- 
mate the spoils, it becomes evident that not 
only were the motives not generous, but they 
involved a violation of the very Alliance itself. 
For the Alliance alleges that its aims are 
to guarantee the integrity of China, while 
Japan, in order to make sure her booty, invaded 
neutral territory to the extent of several hun- 
dred miles beyond Tsingtau, which they were 
after, and followed this by the famous Twenty- 
one Demands. These demands were made not 
through the regular secret diplomatic channels 
but were handed to the President, Yuan Shi- 
kai, with a request for absolute secrecy and a 
demand for immediate action. Japan denied 
that she had made the Demands until denial 
was no longer possible. And revelation forced 
the withdrawal of Group V of the Demands 
which would have forever closed the door of 
China to all but Japan. America, though quite 
unable to interfere in negotiations being carried 
on between two independent nations, again 
made them aware of the existence of the Open 
Door Policy, and China was given another 
breathing spell. 


JAPAN BREAKS FAITH 


HAT Japan has not kept the door open in 

Korea, Manchuria, and Shantung is beyond 
denial—it has never really been denied. Last 
summer, quarantine regulations in Tsingtau 
were imposed to such an extent as to make it 
“appear to us to be economic weapons in dis- 
guise,” we are told. While on the pretext of 
suppressing an alleged intriguer against Japan’s 
hold on Korea, a British merchant and shipper, 
Mr. Shaw, was put in prison for five months, 
and then released without compensation. His 
loss nearly ruined him, and the British claim 
that it was with that intention that the charge 
was made against him. His case was brought 
to the attention of Parliament. This, not- 
withstanding the Alliance. 

Furthermore, when during the war it was 
suggested that Japan send troops to Europe, 
the Japanese raised such objections as reflected 
on the Allied armies. They said publicly 
that it would not do for Japanese soldiers to 
go to Europe as they did not know what it was 
to retreat. This was at the height of the anti- 
British sentiment that obtained at the time. 
And when the Allies decided to send troops to 
Siberia, the Japanese children were told to 
cheer the soldiers with this cry: “Japanese 
soldiers are the only ones who have not been 
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defeated by the Germans.” This from an 
ally. The net result to Japan of the Alliance, 
in spite of the claims of over-generous English- 
men that it is a one-sided affair, with Japan 
getting nothing, while England secured more 
than ample protection, has been:— The 
substitution of Japan for Russia in Manchuria 
and Mongolia and Siberia; for Germany in 
Shantung; a national debt wiped out by war 
profits; Korea part of the empire; the South 
Manchurian Railway, Kwantung leased terri- 
tory, a part of Sakhalin, and the German 
Islands north of the equator. Yet the Koku- 
min, a Japanese newspaper, in speaking of the 
Alliance as bankrupt, haughtily refuses to have 
Japan remain Britain’s watch-dog in Asia. 

Japan, like all the other nations trained in the 
old diplomacy, has lived up to her agreement 
with England according to her lights. Great 
Britain is at this very moment trying to get 
round the Open Door Policy and the Consortium 
Agreement by securing exclusive and extensive 
mining rights in Kwantung, South China, which 
threaten not only the Open Door, but China’s 
last hope itself. The point is, that alliances are 
futile, and that safety lies in another direction. 
For if Japan can go on making twenty-one De- 
mands and special military agreements that 
threaten Britain’s interests, and Britain can go 
on pushing contracts that threaten the Con- 
sortium, while all along both Alliance and Con- 
sortium declare for an Open Door and an inde- 
pendent China, what is the use of alliances and 
agreements? 

And if that is the way definite agreements 
protect a large nation like China, how much 
faith can one have in mandates leaving the 
South Sea Islands inviolateP Have we not 
been constrained three times to define the 
Open Doorr—in Hay’s pronouncement, in the 
Root-Takahira agreement of 1908, and the 
Ishii-Lansing agreement of 1917—each exactly 
nine years apart—and still we are as far from 
keeping it open as ever. 


THE SQUARING OF ACCOUNTS 


S I pointed out in the July issue of THE 
Wor_p’s Work, Australasia will not ac- 
cept a renewal of the Alliance in terms inimical 
to America. Canada has since shown herself to 
be even more emphatic and negative. Nor is 
there any danger of their being bought off by 
promises from Japan to abstain from ever press- 
ing the racial equality plea. Should they “‘bite,”’ 
Japan would emerge only that much stronger; 
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and what would prevent her from forgetting 
her promises, as in Shantung? Other nations 
have forgotten their promises in their day, too. 

As affairs have hitherto been, Japan has been 
no greater a diplomatic trickster than any other 
nation. What’s the use of diplomacy if not to 
win in a contest of wits? But we see that 
victory does not spell peace, but further con- 
quest. What is the way out? We have all 
been hard on Japan in our time, and certainly 
not without reason. But here is Japan’s time 
come to settle her accounts with the world. 
She came nearly losing her chance again by 
trying to have it understood beforehand that 
the Conference was not to discuss things that 
are settled. Japan was not ready to have all 
her spoils placed in the European balance. But 
right there she would have lost out, as only in 
adjusting matters in the light of present needs 
is there any hope of peace. 


JAPAN’S NEEDS 


ND no nation’s needs are more urgent than 
those of Japan. Japan has had ten years 

in which to send her increasing population to 
Korea and Manchuria, but climatic conditions 
together with the competition of cheap Chinese 
and Korean labor make that solution a blind 
‘ alley. She has not disposed of one year’s in- 
crease in all. There is only one way out for 
her—and that is through industrialization. 
If Japan were to become industrialized, she 
would have, for a century to come, enough work 
for her people at home to keep them from going 
abroad—enough engineering work, street pav- 
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ing, hygienic work, educational development to 
keep them from just reproducing. The trouble 
with Japan right now is, that of a certain kind 
of labor she has an abundance; but of trained 
artisans or professional people, she is far behind 
other nations. Industrialization is Japan’s 
salvation. In the meantime, the world may 
discover a way out of its difficulties without the 
present greedy land and concession hunger 
that seems to be eating away the very vitals of 
nations. 

But Japan is not alone in the need of industri- 
alization. 

China, too, can solve her national problems 
in that way. But China cannot do so without 
the aid of the West and of Japan in an open 
market where she is free to secure her needs on 
a fair basis. Here it is well to recall a state- 
ment of Mr. Taft in October, 1907, while 
passing through Shanghai: 


I am not one of those who view with alarm the 
effect of the growth of China with her teeming 
millions into a great industrial empire. I believe 
that this instead of injuring foreign trade with China 
would greatly increase it, and while it might change 
its character in some respects, it would not diminish 
its profit. A trade which depends for its profit on 
the backwardness of a people in developing their 
own resources and upon their inability to value at 
the proper relative prices that which they have to 
sell and that which they have to buy is not one which 
can be counted upon as stable or permanent. 


Thus we get back to the Open Door and the 
elimination, not the extension of alliances. 
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In this and succeeding numbers, the WorLD’s Work will publish several chapters from the forth- 
coming biography of the late Walter H. Page, Ambassador to Great Britain from 1913 to 1918— 
the five years that included the period of the World War. Even before the outbreak of the great conflict, 


the American Embassy, under Mr. Page, had several important problems to solve. 
“‘grand crash’ which the plan outlined in this instal- 


following this gives a graphic account of the 
ment was designed to prevent.—THE EpITorRs. 


AGE’S mind, from the day of his ar- 
rival in England, had been filled with 
that portent which was the most 
outstanding fact in European life. 
Could nothing be done to prevent 

the dangers presented by European militarism? 


Was there no way of forestalling the war which 
seemed every day to be approaching nearer? 
The dates of the following letters, August, 1913, 
show that this was one of the first ideas to be 
presented to the new Administration. 


Mr. Page to Col. Edward M. House 
Aug. 28, 1913. 
My DEAR House: 

Everything is lovely and the goose 
hangs high. We’re having a fine time. Only, 
only, only—I do wish to do something con- 
structive and lasting. Here are great navies 
and armies and great withdrawals of men from 
industry—an enormous waste. Here are kings 
and courts and gold lace and ceremonies which, 
without producing anything, require great cost 
to keep them going. Here are all the privi- 
leges and taxes that this state of things im- 
plies—every one a hindrance to human prog- 
ress. We are free from most of these. We 
have more people and more capable people 
and many times more territory than both 
England and Germany; and we have more 
potential wealth than all Europe. They know 
that. They’d like to find a way to escape. 


The instalment 


The Hague programmes, for the most part, 
just lead them around a circle in the dark 
back to the place where they started. Some- 
body needs to do something. If we could find 
some friendly use for these navies and kings 
and things—in the service of humanity—they’d 
follow us. We ought to find a way to use 
them in cleaning up the tropics under our 
leadership and under our code of ethics—that 
everything must be done for the good of the 
tropical peoples and that nobody may annex a 
foot of land. They want a job. Then they’d 
quit sitting on their haunches, growling at 
one another. ~ 

I wonder if we couldn’t serve notice that 
the land-stealing game is forever ended and 
that the cleaning up of backward lands is now 
in order—for the people that live there; and 
then invite Europe’s help to make the tropics 
as healthful as the Panama Zone? 

There’s no future in Europe’s vision—no 
long look ahead. They give all their thought 
to the immediate danger. Consider this 
Balkan War; all European energy was spent 
merely to keep the Great Powers at peace. 
The two wars in the Balkans have simply 
impoverished the people—left the world that 
much worse than it was before. Nobody has 
considered the well-being or the future of those 
peoples nor of their land. The Great Powers 
are mere threats to one another, content to 
check, one the other! There can come no 











help to the progress of the world from this sort 
of action—no step forward. 

Work on a world-plan. Nothing but blue 
chips, you know. Is it not possible that Mex- 
ico may give an entering wedge for this kind of 
thing? 

-Heartily yours, 
WALTER H. PAGE. 


In a memorandum, written about the same 
time, Mr. Page explains his idea in more detail: 


Was there ever greater need than there is 
now of a first class mind unselfishly working on 
world-problems? ‘The ablest ruling minds are 
engaged on domestic tasks. There is no world- 
girding intelligence at work in government. 
On the continent of Europe, the Kaiser is 
probably the foremost man. Yet he cannot 
think far beyond his provincial views of the 
Germans. In England, Sir Edward Grey 
is the largest-visioned statesman. All the 
Europeans are spending their thought and 
money in watching and checkmating one 
another and in maintaining their armed and 
balanced status quo. 

A way must be found out of this stagnant 
watching. Else a way will have to be fought 
out of it; and a great European war would set 
the Old World, perhaps the whole world, 
back a long way; and thereafter, the present 
armed watching would recur; we should have 
gained nothing. It seems impossible to talk 
the Great Powers out of their fear of one an- 
other or to “Hague” them out of it. They’ll 
never be persuaded to disarm. The only 
way left seems to be to find some common and 
useful work for these great armies to do. 
Then, perhaps, they’ll work themselves out of 
their jealous position. Isn’t this sound psy- 
chology? 

To produce a new situation, the vast energy 
that now spends itself in maintaining armies 
and navies must find a new outlet. Some- 
thing new must be found for them to do, some 
great unselfish task that they can do together. 

Nobody can lead in such a new era but the 
United States. 

May there not come such a chance in Mexico 
—to clean out bandits, yellow fever, malaria, 
hookworm—all to make the country healthful, 
safe for life and investment, and for orderly 
self-government at last? What we did in 
Cuba might thus be made the beginning of a 
new epoch in history—conquest for the sole 
benefit of the conquered, worked out by a sani- 
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tary reformation. The new sanitation will 
reclaim all tropical lands; but the work must 
be first done by military power—probably from 
the outside. : 

May not the existing military power of 
Europe conceivably be diverted, gradually, 
to this useP One step at a time, as political 
and financial occasions arise? As presently 
in Mexico? 

This present order must change. It holds 
the Old World still. It keeps all parts of 
the world apart, in spite of the friendly co- 
hesive forces of trade and travel. It keeps back 
self-government and the progress of man. 

And the tropics cry out for sanitation, which 
is at first an essentially military task. 


A strange idea this may have seemed in 
August, 1913, a year before the outbreak of 
the European war; yet the scheme is not dis- 
similar to the “mandatory”’ principle, adopted 
by the Versailles Peace Conference as the only 
practical method of dealing with backward 
peoples. In this work, as in everything that 
would help mankind on its weary way to a 
more efficient and more democratic civiliza- 
tion, Mr. Page regarded the United States, 
Great Britain, and the British Dominions as 
inevitable partners. Anything that would 
bring these two nations into a closer codpera- 
tion he looked upon as another step in human 
progress. He believed that any opportunity 
of sweeping away misconceptions and preju- 
dices and of impressing upon the two peoples 
their common mission should be eagerly 
seized by the statesmen of the two.countries. 
And circumstances at this particular moment, 
Page believed, presented a large opportunity 
of this kind. It is one of the minor ironies of 
modern history that the United States and 
Great Britain should have selected 1914 as a 
year for a great peace celebration. That year 
marked the one hundredth anniversary of the 
signing of the Treaty of Ghent, which ended 
the War of 1812, and in 1913 comprehensive 
plans had already been formed for observing 
this impressive centennial. The plan was to 
make it more than the mere observance of a 
hundred years of peaceful intercourse; it 
was the intention to use the occasion to em- 
phasize the fundamental identity of American 
and British ideals and to lay the foundation 
of a permanent understanding and friendship. 
The erection of a monument to Abraham 
Lincoln at Westminster—a plan that has since 
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been realized—was one detail of this pro- 
gramme. Another was the restoration of 
Sulgrave Manor, the English country seat of 
the Washingtons, and its preservation as a 
place where the peoples of both countries 
could share their common traditions. Page 
now dared to hope that President Wilson 
might associate himself with this great pur- 
pose to the extent of coming to England and 
accepting this gift in the name of the American 
nation. Such a Presidential visit, he believed, 
would exercise a mighty influence in forestalling 
a threatening European war. The ultimate pur- 
pose, that is, was world peace—precisely the 
same motive which led President Wilson, in 
1919, to make a European pilgrimage. 


Mr. Page to Col. Edward M. House 
August 25, 1913. 

y I wrote him (President Wilson) 
my plan—a mere outline. He’ll only smile 
now. But when the tariff and the currency 
and Mexico are off his hands, and when he 
can be invited to come and deliver an oration 
on George Washington next year at the presen- 
tation of the old Washington homestead here, 
he may be “pushed over.” You do the push- 


ing. Mrs. Page has invited the young White 
House couple to visit us on their honeymoon.* 


Encourage that and that may encourage the 
larger plan later. Nothing else would give such 
a friendly turn to the whole world as the Presi- 
dent’s coming here. The old Earth would sit 
up and rub its eyes and take notice to whom it 
belongs. This visit might prevent an English- 
German war and an American-Japanese war, 
by this mere show of friendliness. It would 
be one of the greatest occasions of our time. 
Even at my little speeches, they “whoop it up!” 
What would they do over the President’s! 


But at that time Washington was too busy 
with its domestic programme to consider such 
a proposal seriously. “Your two letters,” 
wrote Mr. House in reply, “have come to me 
and lifted me out of the rut of things and given 
me a glimpse of a fair land. What you are 
thinking of and what you want this Administra- 
tion to do is beyond the power of accomplish- 
ment for the moment. My desk is covered 
with matters of no lasting importance, but 
which come to me as a part of the day’s work, 
and which must be done if | am to help lift 


*Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bowe Sayre, son-in-law and 
daughter of President Wilson. 
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the load that is pressing upon the President. 
It tells me better than anything else what he 
has to bear, and how utterly futile it is for him 
to attempt such problems as you present.” 

In December, however, evidently Colonel 
House’s mind had turned to the general sub- 
ject that so engaged that of the Ambassador. 


Col. Edward M. House to Mr. Page 
145 East 35th Street, 
New York City. 
DEAR PAGE: 

In my budget of vesterday I did not tell 
you of the suggestion which I made to Sir 
William Tyrrell when he was here, and which 
I also made to the President. 

It occurred to me that between us all we 
might bring about the naval holiday which 
Winston Churchill has proposed. My plan 
is that I should go to Germany in the spring 
and see the Kaiser, and try to win him over 
to the thought that is uppermost in the English 
Government and ours. 

Sir William thought there was a good sport- 
ing chance of success. He offered to let me 
have all the correspondence that had passed 
between the British and German governments 
upon this question so that I might be thor- 
oughly informed as to the position of them 
both. He thought I should go directly to 
Germany without stopping in England, and 
that Gerard should prepare the Kaiser for 
my coming, telling him of my relations to 
the President. He thought this would be 
sufficient without any further credentials. 

In other words, he would do with the Kaiser 
what you did with Sir Edward Grey last sum- 
mer. 

I spoke to the President about the matter 
and he seemed pleased with the suggestion; 
in fact, | might say, he was enthusiastic. He 
said, just as Sir William did, that it would 
be too late for this year’s budget; but he 
made a suggestion that he get the Appro- 
priations Committee to incorporate a clause, 
permitting him to eliminate certain parts of 
the battleship budget in the event that other 
nations declared for a naval holiday. So this 
will be done and will further the plan. 

Now I want to get you into the game. If 
you think it advisable, take the matter up 
with Sir William Tyrrell and then with Sir 
Edward Grey, or directly with Sir Edward, 
if you prefer, and give me the benefit of your 
advice and conclusions. 
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Please tell Sir William that I lunched at 
the Embassy with the Spring-Rices yesterday, 
and had a satisfactory talk with both Lady 
Spring-Rice and Sir Cecil. 

Faithfully yours, 
E. M. House. 
December 13th, 1913. 


It is apparent from Page’s letters that 
the suggestion now contained in Colonel 
House’s letter would receive a friendly hearing. 
The idea which Colonel House suggested was 
merely the initial stage of a plan which soon 
took on more ambitious proportions. At the 
time of Sir William Tyrrell’s American visit, the 
Winston Churchill proposal for a naval holiday 
was being actively discussed by the British 
and the American press. In one form or 
another it had been figuring in the news for 
nearly two years. Viscount Haldane, in 
the course of his famous visit to Berlin in 
February, 1912, had attempted to reach some 
understanding with the German Government 
on the limitation of the German and the 
British fleets. The Agadir crisis of the year 
before had left Europe with a bad state of 
nerves, and there was a general belief that 
only some agreement on shipbuilding could 
prevent a European war. Lord Haldane 
and Von Tirpitz spent many hours discussing 
the relative sizes of the two navies, but the 
discussions led to no definite understanding. 
In March, 1913, Mr. Churchill, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, took up the same sub- 
ject in a different form. In this speech he first 
used the words “naval holiday,” and proposed 
that Germany and Great Britain should cease 
building first-class battleships for one year, 
thus giving the two nations a breathing space, 
during which time they might discuss their 
future plans in the hope of reaching a perma- 
nent agreement. The matter lagged again 
until October 18, 1913, when, in a speech at 
Manchester, Mr. Churchill placed his proposal 
in this form: “Now we say to our great 
neighbor, Germany, ‘If you will put off begin- 
ning your two ships for twelve months from 
the ordinary date when you would have begun 
them, we will put off beginning our four ships, 
in absolute good faith, for exactly the same 
period.’” About the same time, Premier 
Asquith made it clear that the Ministry was 
back of the suggested programme. In Ger- 
many, however, the “naval holiday” soon 
became an object of derision. The official 
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answer was that Germany had a definite 
naval law and that the Government could not 
entertain any suggestion of departing from it. 
Great Britain then answered that, for every 
keel Germany laid down, the Admiralty 
would lay down two. The outcome, therefore, 
of this attempt at friendship was that the 
two nations had been placed farther apart 
than ever. 

The dates of this discussion, it will be ob- 
served, almost corresponded with the period 
covered by the Tyrrell visit to America. It 
was now Colonel House’s plan that President 
Wilson should take up the broken threads 
of the rapprochement and attempt to bring 
them together again. From this, as will be 
made plain, the plan developed into something 
more comprehensive. Page’s ideas on the 
treatment of backward nations had strongly 
impressed both the President and Colonel 
House. The discussion which had just taken 
place between the American and the British 
Governments on Mexico seemed to have de- 
veloped ideas that could have a much wider 
application. The fundamental difficulties in 
Mexico were not peculiar to that country 
or indeed to Latin-America. Perhaps the 
most prolific cause of war among the more 
enlightened countries was that produced 
by the jealousies and antagonisms which 
were developed by their contacts with back- 
ward peoples—in the Balkans, the Ottoman 
Empire, Asia, and the Far East. The method 
of dealing with such peoples, which the United 
States had found so successful in Cuba and 
the Philippines, had proved that there was 
just one honorable way of dealing with the 
less fortunate and less progressive races in all 
parts of the world. Was it not possible to 
bring the greatest nations, especially the 
United States, Great Britain, and Germany, 
to some agreement on this question, as well as 
on the question of disarmament? This once 
accomplished, the way could be prepared for 
joint action on the numerous other problems 
which were then threatening the peace of the 
world. The League of Nations was then 
not even a phrase, but the plan that was 
forming in Colonel House’s mind was at least 
some scheme for permanent international 
coéperation. For several years Germany had 
been the nation which had proved the greatest 
obstacle to such international friendliness 
and arbitration. The Kaiser had destroyed 
both Hague Conferences as influential forces 
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in the remaking of the world; and in the fall 
of 1913 he had taken on a more belligerent 
attitude thanever. If this attempt to establish 
a better condition of things was to succeed, 
Germany’s codperation would be absolutely 
indispensable. This is the reason why Colonel 
House proposed first of all to visit Berlin. 


Col. Edward M. House to Mr. Page. 
145 East 35th Street, 
New York City. 
DEAR PAGE: 

Benj. Ide Wheeler* took lunch with 
me » the other day. He is just back from Ger- 
many and he is on the most intimate terms 
with the Kaiser. He tells me he often takes 
dinner with the family alone, and spends the 
evening with them. 

I know, now, the different Cabinet officials 
who have his confidence and | know his 
attitude toward England, naval armaments, 
war, and world politics in general. 

Wheeler spoke to me very frankly and the 
information he gave me will be invaluable 
in the event that my plans carry. The general 
idea is to bring about a sympathetic under- 
standing between England, Germany, and 
America, not only upon the question of dis- 
armament, but upon other matters of equal im- 
portance to themselves, and to the world at 
large. 

It seems to me that Japan should come into 
this pact, but Wheeler tells me that the 
Kaiser feels very strongly upon the question 
of Asiatics. He thinks the contest of the future 
will be between the Eastern and Western civi- 
lizations. 


Your friend always, 
E. M. 


House. 
January 4th, 1914. 


January 4, 1914, the House-Wilson 
plan had thus grown into an Anglo-American- 
German “pact,” to deal not only with “dis- 
armament, but other matters of equal impor- 
tance to themselves and the world at large.” 
Page’s response to this idea was consistent 
and characteristic. He had no faith in 
Germany and believed that the existence 
of Kaiserism was incompatible with the ex- 
tension of the democratic ideal. Even at this 
early time—eight months before the outbreak 
of the World War—he had no enthusiasm 


*Ex-President of the University of California, Roose- 
velt Professor at the University of Berlin, 1909-10. 
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for anything in the nature of an alliance, or a 
“pact” that included Germany as an equal 
partner. He did, however, have great faith 
in the codperation of the English-speaking 
peoples as a force that would make for per- 
manent peace and international justice. In 
his reply to Colonel House, therefore, Page 
fell back at once upon his favorite plan for an 
understanding between the United States, 
Great Britain, and the British colonies. That 
he would completely sympathize with the 
Washington aspiration for disarmament was 
to be expected. 


Mr. Page to Col. Edward M. House 
January 2, 1914. 
My DEAR House: 

You have set my imagination going. I’ve 
been thinking of this thing for months, and 
now you’ve given me a fresh start. It can 
be worked out somehow—doubtless, not in the 
form: that anybody may at first see; but 
experiment and frank discussion will find a 
way. 

As | think of it, turning it this way and that, 
there always comes to me just as | am falling 
to sleep this reflection: the English-speaking 
peoples now rule the world in all essential 
facts. They alone and Switzerland have 
permanent free government. In France 
there’s freedom—but for how long? In Ger- 
many and Austria—hardly. In the Scandina- 
vian States—yes, but they are small and 
exposed as are Brussels and Holland. In the 
big secure South American States—yes, it’s 
coming. In Japan—P Only the British lands 
and the United States have secure liberty. 
They also have the most treasure, the best 
fighters, the most land, the most ships—the 
future in fact. 

Now, because George Washington warned 
us against alliances, we’ve gone on as if an 
alliance were a kind of smallpox. Suppose 
there were—let us say for argument’s sake— 
the tightest sort of an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, between all Britain, colonies and 
all, and the United States—what would hap- 
pen? Anything we’d say would go, whether 
we should say, “Come in out of the wet,” 
or, “Disarm.” That might be the beginning 
of a real world-alliance and union to ac- 
complish certain large results—disarmament, 
for instance, or arbitration—dozens of good 
things. 

Of course, we’d have to draw and quarter 
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the O’Gormans.* But that ought to be done 
anyhow in the general interest of good sense 
in the world. We could force any nation 
into this “trust” that we wanted in it. 

Isn’t it time we tackled such a job frankly, 
fighting out the Irish problem once for all, 
and having done with it? 

I’m not proposing a programme. I’m only 
thinking out loud. | see little hope of doing 
anything so long as we choose to be ruled 
by an obsolete remark made by George 
Washington. 

W.. 8. P. 


January 11, 1914. 

. But this armament flurry is worth 
serious thought. Lloyd George gave out 
an interview, seeming to imply the necessity 
of reducing the navy programme. The French 
allies of the British went up in the air! They 
raised a great howl. Churchill went to see 
them, to soothe them. They would not be 
soothed. Now the Prime Minister is going 
to Paris—ostensibly to see his daughter off 
to the Riviera. Nobody believes that reason. 
They say he’s going to smooth out the French. 
Meantime the Germans are gleeful. 

And the British Navy League is receiving 
money and encouraging letters from British 
subjects, praying greater activity to keep the 
navy up. You touch the navy and you touch 
the quick—that’s the reason. It’s an enor- 
mous excitement that this small incident has 


caused. 
W. H. P. 


Mr. Page to Col. Edward M. House 
London, February 24, 1914. 
My pear House: 

You'll be interested in these pamphlets 
by Sir Max Waechter, who has opened an 
office here and is spending much money to 
“federate’’ Europe, and to bring a lessening 
of armaments. | enclose also an article about 
him from the Daily Telegraph, which tells 
how he has interviewed most of the Old 
World monarchs. Get also, immediately, the 
new two-volume life of Lord Lyons, Minister 
to the United States during the Civil War, 
and subsequently Ambassador to France. 
You will find an interesting account of the 
campaign of about 1870 to reduce armaments, 


*Senator O’Gorman was the anti-British Senator from 
New York State at this time working hard against the 
repeal of the Panama tolls discrimination. 
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when old Bismarck dumped the whole basket 
of apples by marching against France. You 
know | sometimes fear some sort of repetition 
of that experience. Some government (prob- 
ably Germany) will see bankruptcy staring 
it in the face and the easiest way out will seem 
a great war. Bankruptcy before a war would 
be ignominious; after a war, it could be 
charged to “Glory.” It'll take a long time 
to bankrupt England. It’s unspeakably rich; 
they pay enormous taxes, but they pay them 
out of their incomes, not out of their principal, 
except their inheritance tax. That looks to 
me as if it came out of the principal. j 

| hope you had a good time in Texas and 
escaped some cold weather. This deceptive 
sort of winter here is grippe-laden. I’ve 
had the thing, but I’m now getting overit. .. . 

This Benton*-Mexican business is causing 
great excitement here. 

Aiways heartily yours, 
WH. P. 

P. S. There’s nothing like the President. 
By George! the passage of the arbitration 
treaty (renewal) almost right off the bat, and 
apparently the tolls discrimination coming 
presently to its repeal! Sir Edward Grey 
remarked to me _ yesterday: “Things are 
clearing up!’”’ I came near saying to him: 


“Have you any miracles in mind that you'd 


like to see worked?” Wilson stock is at a 
high premium on this side of the water in 
spite of the momentary impatience caused by 


Benton’s death. 
W. H. P. 


Col. Edward M. House to Mr. Page 
145 East 35th Street, 
New York City. 
DEAR PAGE: 

I have had a long talk with Mr. Laughlin.** 
At first he thought I would not have more 
than one chance in a million to do anything 
with the Kaiser, but after talking with him 
farther, he concluded that I would have a 
fairly good sporting chance. | have about 
concluded to take it. 

If 1 can do anything, I can do it in a few 
days. I was with the President most of 
last week. 

*In February, 1915, William S. Benton, an English subject 
who had spent the larger part of his life in Mexico, was 
murdered in the presence of Francisco Villa. 

**Mr. Irwin Laughlin, first secretary of the American 


Embassy in London; at this time spending a few weeks in 
the United States. 
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He spoke of your letters to him and to me 
as being classics, and said they were the best 
letters, as far as he knew, that any one had 
ever written. Of course you know how heart- 
ily | concur in this. He said that sometime 
they should be published. 

' The President asked me if | thought it 
would be all right with you if he could arrange 
to get a fund to help out the Embassy, and 
I told him that I thought it would. We talked 
of this quite earnestly, for he is now crystalizing 
his mind in regard to the Federal Reserve 
Board, and if you are not to remain in London, 
then he would probably put Houston on the 
Board and ask you to take the Secretaryship 
of Agriculture. 

You have no idea the feeling that is being 
aroused by the tolls question. The Hearst 
papers are screaming at all of us every day. 
They have at last honored me with their 
abuse. . 

With love and best wishes, | am, 

Faithfully yours, 
E. M. House. 
April 19th, 1914. 


Col. Edward M. House to Mr. Page 
145 East 35th Street, 
New York City. 
DEAR PAGE: 

. It is our purpose to sail on the 
Imperator, May 16th, and go directly to Ger- 
many. I expect to be there a week or more, 
but Mrs. House will reach London by the 
Ist or 2nd of June. ‘ 

Our friend* in Washington thinks it is 
worth while for me to go to Germany, and 
that determines the matter. The press is 
shrieking to-day over the Mexican situation, 
but I hope they will be disappointed. It is 
not the intention to do anything further for 
the moment than to blockade the ports, and 
unless some overt act is made from the North, 
our troops will not cross the border. 

Your friend always, 
E. M. House. 
April 20th, 1914. 


Mr. Page to Col. Edward M. House 
London, April 27, 1914. 
My DEAR House: 

Of course you decided wisely to carry out 
your original Berlin plan, and you ought 
never to have had a moment’s hesitation, if 
*Obviously President Wilson. 
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you did have any hesitation. | do not expect 
you to produce any visible or immediate 
results. | hope | am mistaken in this. But 
you know that the German Government has 
a well-laid, progressive plan for shipbuilding 
for a certain number of years. I believe that 
the work has, in fact, already been arranged 
for. But that has nothing to do with the 
case. You are going to see what effect you 
can produce. Yet the fact that you are who 
you are, that you make this journey for this 
especial purpose, that you are everlastingly 
right—these are enough. 

Moreover, you can’t ever tell results, nor can 
you afford to make your plans in this sort of 
high work with the slightest reference to 
probable results. That’s the bigness and the 
glory of it. Any ordinary man can, on any 
ordinary day, go and do a task, the favorable 
results of which may be foreseen. That's easy. 
The big thing is to go confidently to work on a 
task, the results of which nobody can possibly 
foresee—a task so vague and improbable of defi- 
nite results that small men hesitate. It is in 
this spirit that very many of the biggest things 
in history have been done. Wasn’t the pur- 
chase of Louisiana such a thing? Who'd ever 
have supposed that that could have been 
brought about? I applaud your errand and | 
am eagerly impatient to hear the results. When 
will you get here? I assume that Mrs. House 
will not go with you to Berlin. No matter so 
you both turn up here for a good long stay. 

I’ve taken me a little bit of a house about 
twenty miles out of town whither we are going 
in July as soon as we can get away from 
London. I hope to-stay down there till far 
into October, coming up to London about 
thrice a week. That’s the dull season of the 
year. It’s a charming little country place— 
big enough for you to visit us. 


Col. Edward M. House to Mr. Page 
An Bord des Dampfers Imperator 
den May 21, 1914. 
Hamburg-Amerika Linie 
Dear Page: 

Here we are again. The Wallaces* land at 
Cherbourg, Friday morning, and we of course 
go on to Berlin. I wish I might have the 
benefit of your advice just now, for the chances 
for success in this great adventure are slender 


*Mr. Hugh C. Wallace, afterward Ambassador to France. 
Mr. Wallace accompanied Mr. and Mrs. House on this 
journey. 


































The President has done his 


enough at best. 
part in the letter | have with me, and it is 
clearly up tome todomine. .. . 
Faithfully yours, 
E. M. House. 


It will be observed that Colonel House had 
taken the advice of Sir William Tyrrell, and had 
sailed directly to Germany on a German ship— 
the Imperator. Ambassador Gerard had made 
preparations for his reception in Berlin, and the 
American soon had long talks with Admiral 
von Tirpitz, Falkenhayn, Von Jagow, Solf, and 
others. Von Bethmann-Hollweg’s wife died 
almost on the day of his arrival in Berlin, so it 
was impossible for him to see the Chancellor— 
the man who would have probably been the 
most receptive to these peace ideas. All the 
leaders of the government, except Von Tirpitz, 
gave Colonel House’s proposals a respectful if 
somewhat cynical hearing. Von Tirpitz was 
openly and demonstratively hostile. The leader 
of the German navy simply bristled with antag- 
onism to any suggestion for peace or disarma- 
ment or world codperation. He consumed a 
large part of the time which Colonel House 
spent with him, denouncing England and all its 
works. Hatred of the “‘ Island Kingdom”’ was 
apparently the consuming passion of his exis- 
tence. On the whole, Von Tirpitz thus made no 
attempt to conceal his feeling that the purpose 
of the House mission was extremely distasteful 
tohim. The other members of the Government, 
while not so tactlessly hostile, were not par- 
ticularly encouraging. The usual objections to 
disarmament were urged—the fear of other 
Powers, the walled-in state of Germany, the 
vigilant enemies against which it was necessary 
constantly to be prepared and watchful. Even 
more than the unsympathetic politeness of the 
German Cabinet the general atmosphere of 
Berlin was depressing to Colonel House. The 
militaristic oligarchy was absolutely in control. 
Militarism possessed not only the army, the 
navy, and the chief officers of state, but the 
populace as well. One almost trivial cir- 
cumstance has left a lasting impression on 
Colonel House’s mind. Ambassador Gerard 
took him out one evening for a little relaxation. 
Both Mr. Gerard and Colonel House were fond 
of target shooting and the two men sought one 
of the numerous rifle galleries of Berlin. They 
visited gallery after gallery, but could not get 
into one. Great crowds lined up at every 
place, waiting their turn at the target. It 
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seemed as though every able-bodied man in 
Berlin was spending all his time improving 
his marksmanship. But this was merely a 
small indication of the atmosphere of militarism 
which prevailed in the larger aspects of life. 
Colonel House found himself in a strange place 
to preach international accord for the ending 
of war! 

He had come to Berlin not merely to talk 
with the Cabinet heads; his goal was the 
Kaiser himself. But he perceived at once a 
persistent opposition to his plan. As he was 
the President’s personal representative, and 
carried a letter from the President to the 
Kaiser, an audience could not be refused— 
indeed, it had already been duly arranged; but 
there was a quiet opposition to his consorting 
with the all highest alone. It was not- usual, 
Colonel House was informed, for His Imperial 
Majesty to discuss such matters except in the 
presence of a representative of the Foreign 
Office. Germany had not yet recovered from 
the shock which the Emperor’s interviews with 
certain foreign correspondents had given the 
nation. The effects were still felt of the famous 
letter to Lord Tweedmouth—which, when 
published in the London Telegraph, had caused 
the bitterest resentment in Great Britain. The 
Kaiser had given his solemn word that he would 
indulge in no more indiscretions of this sort, 
and a private interview with Colonel House 
was regarded by his advisers as a possible 
infraction of that promise. But the American 
would not be denied. He knew that an inter- 
view with a third person present would be 
simply time thrown away. His message was in- 
tended for the Kaiser’s own ears. Ultimately 
his persistence succeeded. The next Monday 
would be June 1st—a great day in Germany. 
It was the occasion of the Schrippenfest, a day 
which for many years had been set aside for 
the glorification of the German army. On 
that festival, the Kaiser entertained with great 
pomp representative army officers and repre- 
sentative privates, as well as the diplomatic 
corps and other distinguished foreigners. Colo- 
nel House was invited to attend the Kaiser’s 
luncheon on that occasion; and was informed 
that after this function was over, he would 
have an opportunity of having a private con- 
versation with His Majesty. 

The affair took place in the palace at Pots- 
dam. The militarism which Colonel House 
had. felt so oppressively in Berlin society was 
especially manifest on this occasion. There 
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were two luncheon parties—that of the Kaiser 
and his officers and guests in the state dining 
room, and that of the selected private soldiers 
outside. The Kaiser and the Kaiserin spent a 
few moments with their humbler subjects, 
drinking beer with them and passing a few 
comradely remarks; they then proceeded to 
the large dining hall and took their places with 
the gorgeously caparisoned and bemedaled 
chieftains of the German army. The whole 
proceeding has an historic interest, in that it 
was the last Schrippenfest held. Whether an- 
other will ever be held is problematical, for the 
occasion was an inevitable part of the trappings 
of Hohenzollernism. Despite the gravity of 
the occasion, Colonel House’s chief memory 
of this function is slightly tinged with the ludi- 
crous. He had spent the better part of a life- 
time attempting to rid himself of his military 
title—but uselessly. He was now embarrassed 
because these solemn German officers per- 
sisted in regarding him as an important part of 
the American Army, and in discussing technical 
and strategical problems. The visitor made 
several attempts to explain that he was merely 
a “geographical colonel’’—that the title was 
constantly conferred in an informal sense on 
Americans, especially Southerners, and that 
the handle to his name had, therefore, no 
military significance. But the round-faced 
Teutons stared at his explanation in blank 
amazement; they couldn’t grasp the point 
at all, and continued to ask his opinion of 
matters purely military. 

When the lunch was finished, the Kaiser 
took Colonel House aside, andthe two men 
withdrew to the terrace, out of earshot of the 
rest of the gathering. However, they were 
not out of sight. For nearly half an hour the 
Kaiser and the American walked up and down, 
the German generals, at a respectful distance, 
watching the proceeding—resentful, puzzled, 
curious as to what it was all about. The 
quiet demeanor of the American “Colonel,” his 
plain citizen’s clothes, and his almost impassive 
face, formed a striking contrast to the Kaiser’s 
dazzling uniform and the general scene of 
military display. Two or three of the generals 
and admirals present were in the secret, but 
only two or three; the mass of officers watching 
this meeting little guessed that the purpose of 
House’s visit was to persuade the Kaiser to 
abandon everything for which the Schrippen- 
fest stood—to enter an international compact 
with the United States and Great Britain for 
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reducing armaments, to reach an agreement 
about trade and the treatment of backward 
peoples, and to form something of a permanent 
association for the preservation of peace. The 
one thing which was apparent to the watchers 
was that the American was only now and then 
saying a brief word, but that the Kaiser was, 
as usual, doing a vast amount of talking. His 
speech rattled.on with the utmost animation, 
his arms were constantly gesticulating, he 
would bring one fist down into his palm to 
register an emphatic point, he would stop 
abruptly in his walk, and enforce certain ideas 
with a menacing forefinger. At times Colonel 
House would show slight signs of impatience 
and interrupt the flow of talk. But the 
Kaiser was clearly absorbed in the subject un- 
der discussion. His entourage several times at- 
tempted to break up the interview. The 
Court Chamberlain twice gingerly approached 
and informed His Majesty that the Imperial 
train was waiting to take the party back to 
Berlin. Each time the Kaiser, with an angry 
gesture, waved the interrupter away. De- 
spairing of the usual resources, the Kaiserin was 
sent with the same message. The Kaiser did 
not treat her so summarily, but he paid no 
attention to the request, and continued. to 
discuss the European situation with the Ameri- 
can. 

The subject that had mainly aroused the 
Imperial warmth was the ‘‘Yellow Peril.” For 
years this had been an obsession with the 
Kaiser, and he launched into the subject as 
soon as Colonel House broached the purpose of 
his visit. There could be no question of dis- 
armament, the Kaiser vehemently declared, as 
long as this danger to civilization existed. “We 
white nations should join hands,” he said, 
“to oppose Japan and the other yellow nations, 
or some day they will destroy us!” 

It was with difficulty that Colonel House 
could get His Majesty away from this subject. 
Whatever topic he touched upon, the Kaiser 
would immediately start declaiming on the 
dangers that faced Europe from the East. His 
insistence on this, accounted partly for the 
slight signs of impatience which the American 
showed. He feared that all the time allotted 
for the interview would be devoted to discuss- 
ing the Japanese. About another nation, the 
Kaiser showed almost as much alarm as he 
did about Japan—and that was Russia. He 
spoke contemptuously of France and Great 
Britain as possible enemies—he apparently had 
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no fear of them. But the 
size of Russia and the ex- 
posed eastern frontier of 
Germany seemed to appal 
him. How could Germany 
join a peace pact, and re- 
duce its army, so long as 
175,000,000 Slavs threat- 
ened them from this direc- 
tion? 

Another matter which 
the Kaiser discussed with 
derision was Mr. Bryan’s 
arbitration treaty. Practi- 
cally all the great nations 
had already ratified this 
treaty except Germany. 
The Kaiser now laughed at 
the treaties and pooh- 
poohed Bryan. Germany, 
he declared, would never 
accept such an arbitration 
plan. Colonel House had 
particular cause to remem- 
ber this part of the conver- 
sation three years afterward, 
when the United States de- 
clared war on Germany. 
The outstanding feature of 
the Bryan treaty was the 
clause which pledged the 
high contracting parties not 











to go to war without taking 
a breathing spell of one year 
in which to think the matter 
over. Had Germany 
adopted this treaty, the 
United States in April, 
1917, after Germany had 
‘presented a casus belli by 
resuming unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare, could not have gone to war. 
We should have been obliged to wait a 
year, or until April, 1918, before engaging in 
hostilities. That is, an honorable observance 
of this Bryan treaty by the United States 
would have meant that Germany would have 
starved Great Britain into surrender, and 
crushed Europe with her army. Had the 
Kaiser, on this June afternoon, not notified 
Colonel House that Germany would not accept 
this treaty, but, instead, had notified him that 
he would accept it, William I] might now be 
sitting on the throne of a victorious Germany, 
with Europe for a footstool. 


Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain in 1914, and Mr. Page. 
tempt to establish a working basis with Germany for a lessening of armaments 
met with failure. Mr. Page, though strongly in favor of disarmament and arbi- 
tration, wrote Colonel House that his mission would not succeed. 
that there was only one way to prevent war—that was a working arrangement 
for this and other great purposes between the United States, Great Britain, and 
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Despite the Kaiser’s hostile attitude toward 
these details, his general reception of the 
President’s proposals was not outwardly un- 
friendly. Perhaps he was sincere—perhaps 
not; yet the fact is that he manifested more 
cordiality to this somewhat vague “ get- 
together” proposal than had any of his official 
advisers. He encouraged Colonel House to 
visit London, talk the matter over with Brit- 
ish statesmen, and then return to Berlin. 

“The last thing,” he said, “that Germany 
wants is war. We are getting to be a great 
commercial country. Ina few years Germany 
will be a rich country, like England and 
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Colonel House’s interview with the Kaiser in June, 1914, in an effort to avert the impending European 
struggle are described herewith in the correspondence between himself and Ambassador Page 
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POTSDAM 


This, on June 1, 1914, was the scene of the Schrippenfest, the day set aside by Imperial Germany for the glorification of 
Hohenzollernism and the German army. This Schrippenfest was the last one ever held. It was this great day of military 


pageantry that the Kaiser named for discussing peace and disarmament with Colonel House. 
constantly attempted to break up the interview and even enlisted the help of the Kaiserin to that end. 


The Kaiser’s entourage 
The palace at 


Potsdam was the scene of Colonel House’s interview with the Kaiser on June 4, 1914. The Kaiser denounced Japan as the 
world’s greatest menace, sneered at England and France, expressed his fears of Russia, and ridiculed Bryan and his arbitra- 


tion treaty. Colonel House obtained little encouragement for his disarmament plans. 
the Kaiser’s parting words, ‘‘has its bayonets pointed at Germany. 


the United States. We don’t want a war to 
interfere with our progress.”’ 

Any peace suggestion that was compatible 
with German safety, he said, would be enter- 


tained. Yet his parting words were not 


reassuring. 

“Every nation in Europe,” were the Kaiser’s 
parting words, “has its bayonets pointed at 
Germany. But—”’ and with this he gave a 
proud and smiling glance at the glistening 
representatives of his army gathered on this 
brilliant occasion, 

“We are ready!” 

Colonel House left Berlin, not particularly 
hopeful. The Kaiser impressed him as a man 
of unstable nervous organization—as one who 
was just hovering on the borderland of insanity. 
Certainly, this was no man to be entrusted with 


“Every nation in Europe,” were 
But we are ready!” 


such powers as the American had witnessed 
that day at Potsdam. Dangerous as the 
Kaiser was, however, he did not seem to Colonel 
House to be as great a menace to mankind as 
were his military advisers. The American 
came away from Berlin with the conviction 
that the most powerful force in Germany was 
the militaristic clique—and second, the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty. He has always insisted that 
this represented the real precedence in power. 
So long as the Kaiser was obedient to the will 
of militarism, so long he could maintain his 
standing. He was confident, however, that the 
militaristic oligarchy was determined to have 
its will, and would dethrone the Kaiser the 
moment he showed indications of taking a 
course that would lead to peace. Colonel 
House was also convinced that this militaristic 
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oligarchy was determined on war. The cool- 
ness with which it listened to his proposals, 
the attempts it made to keep him from seeing 
the Kaiser alone, its repeated efforts to break 
up the conversation after it had begun—all 
this pointed to the inevitable tragedy. The 
fact that the Kaiser expressed a wish to discuss 
the matter again, after Colonel House had 
sounded London, was the one hopeful feature 
of an otherwise depressing experience, and ac- 
counts. for the tone of faint optimism in his 
letters describing the visit. 


Col. Edward M. House to Mr. Page 
Embassy of the United States of America, 
Berlin. 
May 28, 1914. 


~ 
DEAR PAGE: 


‘ | have done something here al- 
ready—not much, but enough to open negotia- 
tions with London. | lunch with the Kaiser 
on Monday. I! was advised to avoid Admiral 
von Tirpitz as being very unsympathetic. 
However, | went directly at him and had a 
most interesting talk. He is a forceful fellow. 
Von Jagow is pleasant but not forceful. | 
have had a long talk with him. The Chan- 
cellor’s wife died last week so | have not gotten 
in touch with him. |.will write you more 
fully from Paris. My address there will be 
Hotel Ritz. 

Hastily, 
E. M. H. 


Col. Edward M. House to Mr. Page 
Hotel Ritz, 15, Place Vend6éme, Paris. 
June 3, 1914. 
DEAR PAGE: 
| had a satisfactory talk with the Kaiser on 
Monday. I have now seen everyone worth 
while in Germany except the Chancellor. | 
am ready now for London. Perhaps you had 
better prepare the way. The Kaiser knows 
I am to see them, and | have arranged to keep 
him in touch with results—if there are any. 
We must work quickly after | arrive, for it 
may be advisable for me to return to Germany, 
and | am counting on sailing for home July 15th 
or 28th. 
Yours, 
E. M. H. 


Colonel House left that night for Paris; but 
there the situation was a hopeless one. France 
was not thinking of a foreign war, it was en- 
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grossed with its domestic troubles. There had 
been three French ministries in two weeks; and 
the trial of Madame Caillaux for the murder of 
Gaston Calmette, editor of the Paris Figaro, 
was monopolizing all the nation’s capacity for 
emotion. Colonel House saw that it would be 
a waste of energy to take up his mission at 
Paris—there was no government stable enough 
to make a discussion worth while. He there- 
fore immediately left for London. 

The political situation in Great Britain was 
almost as confused as that in Paris. The 
country was in a state approaching civil war 
on the question of Home Rule for Ireland; the 
suffragettes were threatening to dynamite the 
Houses of Parliament; and the eternal struggle 
between the Liberal and the Conservative 
influences was raging with unprecedented viru- 
lence. A European war was far from every- 
body’s mind. It was this utter inability to 
grasp the realities of the European situation 
which proved the main impediment to Colonel 
House’s work in England. He met all: the 
important people—Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Sir Edward Grey, and others. With 
them he discussed his “ pact” proposal in great 
detail. 

Naturally, ideas of this sort were listened 
to sympathetically by statesmen of the stamp 
of Asquith, Grey, and Lloyd George. The 
difficulty, however, was that none of these men 
apprehended an immediate war. They saw no 
necessity to hurry about the matter. They 
had the utmost confidence in Prince Lich- 
nowsky, the German Ambassador in London, 
and Von Bethmann-Hollweg, the German 
Chancellor. Both these men were regarded by 
the Foreign Office as guarantees against a 
German attack; their continuance in their 
offices was looked upon as an assurance that 
Germany entertained no immediately aggres- 
sive plans. Though the British statesmen did 
not say so definitely, the impression was con- 
veyed that the mission on which Colonel House 
was engaged was an unnecessary one—a prep- 
aration against a danger that did not exist. 
Colonel House attempted to persuade Sir 
Edward Grey to visit the Kiel regatta, which 
was to take place in.a few days, see the Kaiser, 
and discuss the plan with him. But the Govern- 
ment feared that such a visit would be very 
disturbing to France and Russia. Already Mr. 
Churchill’s proposal for a “naval holiday” had 
so wrought up the French that a hurried trip to 
France by Mr. Asquith had been necessary to 





ADMIRAL VON TIRPTTZ 


“1 was advised to avoid Admiral Von Tiree 
writes Colonel House to Mr. Page from Berlin, 
“as being very unsympathetic. However, i 


went directly at him and had a very interesting # 


talk. He is a forceful fellow.” Von Tirpitz 
bitterly denounced England in this interview 


GENERAL VON FALKENHAYN 


Another German militarist with whom Colonel 
House discussed the reduction of armament in 
June, 1914. Like all the military chieftains, 
Von Falkenhayn vigorously opposed the proposal 
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VON BETHMANN-HOLLWEG 
The Chancellor of the German Empire in 1914. Colonel 
House described the situation in Berlin in June, 1914, “an 
electric dynamo. The whole of Germany is charged as 
with electricity. Everybody’s nerves are tense. It 
needs only a spark to set the whole thing off” 





BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER 


Ex-President of the University of California 
and Roosevelt Professor at the University of 
Berlin, 1909-10. He coached Colonel House on 
the Kaiser’s character and opinions, in prepara- 
tion for the American’s visit of June 1, 1914 


JAMES W. GERARD 


American Ambassador to Germany, and Mrs. 
Gerard. Mr. Gerard made the arrangements 
for Colonel House’s visit to the Kaiser. The 
German Foreign Office was much opposed to 
the interview and at first insisted that it should 
havea representative present. German official- 
dom regarded the interview as a violation of the 
pledge given by the Kaiser in 1909 that he would 
in future indulge in no indiscretions of this kind 





THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 


First Lord of the Admiralty in 1914. His at- 

tempt at a ‘“‘naval holiday” failed in 1913. 

This ‘‘naval holiday” was originally the purpose 

of Colonel House’s 1914 trip to Europe, but the 

scheme finally grew into an effort to arrange an 

Anglo-American-German ‘“‘pact” for disarma- 
ment and arbitration 


THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
HERBERT HENRY ASQUITH 


Prime Minister of Great Britain at the time of 
Colonel House’s visit. The British Ministry, 
in June, 1914, informed Colonel House that there 
was little likelihood of a European war. The 
Asquith Cabinet was much involved with 
domestic troubles—the suffragettes and the 
threatened civil war in Ireland—and a great 
European struggle was far from everybody’s 
mind 
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quiet them; the consterna- 
tion which would have been 
caused in Paris by the 
presence of Sir Edward 
Grey at Kiel can only be 
imagined. The fact that 
the British statesmen en- 
tertained so little appre- 
hension of a German attack 
may possibly be a reflection 
on their judgment; yet 
Colonel House’s visit has a 
great historical value, for 
the experience afterward 
convinced him that Great 
Britain had no part in 
bringing on the European 
war, and that Germany 
was solely responsible. It 
certainly put the Wilson 
Administration right on 
this all-important point, 
when the great storm 
broke. 

The most vivid recollec- 
tion which the British 
statesmen whom Colonel 
House met retain of his 
visit, was his consternation 
at the spirit that had con- 
fronted him everywhere in 
Germany. The four men 
most interested—Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, Sir William 
Tyrrell, Ambassador Page, 
and Colonel House—met at 
luncheon in the American 
Embassy a few days after 
President Wilson’s emissary 
had returned from Berlin. Colonel House 
could talk of little except the preparations for 
war which were manifest on every hand. 

“1 feel as though | had been living near 
a mighty electric dynamo,” Colonel House 
told his friends. “The whole of Germany is 
charged with electricity. Everybody’s nerves 
are tense. It needs only a spark to set the 
whole thing off.” 

The “spark” came two weeks afterward with 
the assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand. 

“It is all a bad business,’ Colonel House 
wrote to Page when war broke out, “and just 
think how near we came to making such a 
catastrophe impossible! If England had moved 
a little faster and had let me go back to Ger- 





Britain. 
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PRINCE LICHNOWSKY 


German Ambassador to Great Britain in 1914, and Princess Lichnowsky. 

British statesmen informed Colonel House that Prince Lichnowsky’s presence 

in London in itself showed that Germany had no intention of attacking Great 

The Prince was so openly pro-British in his sympathies that he was 
himself regarded as an insurance against war 


many, the thing, perhaps, could have been 
done.” 

To which Page at once replied: 

“No, no, no—no power on earth could have 


prevented it. The German militarism, which 
is the crime of the last fifty- years, has been 
working for this for twenty-five years. It is 
the logical result of their spirit and enterprise 
and doctrine. It badtocome. But, of course, 
they chose the wrong time and the wrong issue. 
Militarism has. no judgment. Don’t let 
your conscience be worried. You did all that 
any mortal man could do. But nobody could 
have done anything effective. 

“We've got to see to it that this system 
doesn’t grow up again. That’s all.”’ 


(A fourth chapter will be published in November) - 





ARTHUR MEIGHEN, 
PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA 


Who Believes that the Future of Civilization Rests Upon the Mutua! Good- 
will of the United States and the Britannic Commonwealth of Nations. 


His Influence Against the 


Renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 


By JOHN A. COOPER 


HE Right Honorable Arthur Meig- 

hen, Prime Minister of Canada, 

has recently focused upon himself 

the interest of his fellow North- 

Americans to the south of the Cana- 
dian border, by his leadership in opposing the 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance at the 
Conference of British Prime Ministers in Lon- 
don. Mr. Meighen is not new to the arena of 
international politics, however. During the 
Imperial War Conference of 1918 he was as- 
sociated with Sir Robert Borden as one of 
the three Canadian representatives at that 
important gathering, and the experience gained 
there peculiarly fitted him for the later rédle 
he has been called upon to play. 

Mr. Meighen’s manifest understanding of 
international problems, especially those which 
relate to North America and the Pacific, may 
have occasioned some slight surprise in certain 
parts of the Empire and the United States, 
but not in Canada. Among his own people, 
Mr. Meighen is known to have been a keen 
student of the affairs of the British Empire, 
and to possess clearly defined views on the 
relations between its various component parts. 
In the session of the Canadian Parliament in 
1912-13, he shared in the important debate on 
Canada’s relations to the then naval problem 
of the Empire, and delivered notable addresses 
on the subject throughout the Dominion. 
He was a member of the Cabinet during the 
War, when Canada’s relations to the Empire 
and to the other nations of the world were 
being enlarged and emphasized. 

Just before he left for this Conference of 
Prime Ministers, he delivered an address in 
the House of Commons on what he considered 
Canada’s attitude at that Conference should 
be; and that address was accepted by all classes 
of the people as being eminently satisfactory. 
Having a full and intimate knowledge of Mr. 


Meighen’s record and opinions, Canada felt 
that her relations with the other British nations 
were safe in his hands. The Manitoba Free 
Press, the leading Liberal journal of western 
Canada, which cannot be described as politi- 
cally friendly to Mr. Meighen, said at that 
time: “He goes to London not as the leader 
of a political party, but as the representative 
of Canada; and as such, he carries with him 
the best wishes and, in a large manner we think, 
the confidence of the people of Canada.” 

At the Conference he took a prominent 
part and proved himself quite the equal of 
General Smuts of South Africa, and Mr. 
Hughes of Australia, as an exponent of Britan- 
nic foreign policy, present and future. 

It quickly became apparent that the most 
vital aspect of the Conference was that which 
opened up the problems revolving around the 
first item on the agenda—namely, the question 
of the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance; 
and in the deliberations that followed, Mr. 
Meighen played a remarkable and even a de- 
cisive part.. He recognized indeed the. desira- 
bility of continued friendship and coéperation 
with Japan; who has such an inevitably im- 
portant place in the Far East and whose most 
thoughtful and far-seeing elements are genu- 
inely anxious to play a worthy rdle in 
the community of nations; but he urged 
that an exclusive alliance or arrangement 
between only two of the Powers interested in 
the Pacific and Far East had become obsolete 
and inadequate as a means of regulating the 
international politics of that region, and that 
for such an arrangement there should be sub- 
stituted a wider understanding, based upon 
the more modern and effective system of free 
and full consultation and conference between 
all the Powers vitally interested. In short, he 
proposed that the British Empire should lend 
its weight to the principle of a Conference 














THE SYMBOL OF AN ANCIENT ALLEGIANCE 


Quebec, which was the seat of the French colonial government of Canada 170 years ago, still 
retains its flavor of French language and custom under the beneficent and tolerant British rule 


of the Pacific Powers—that is China, Japan, 
the United States, and the British Empire— 
with the expectations that these Powers might 
become accustomed to the idea of this method 


as a permanent method of adjusting their re- 
lations one with another. 

In the Old World the conference system has 
seen in recent years a remarkable and beneficial 


extension. It should be no less beneficial 
in its application to the problems of the New 
World and the Orient which bid fair to occupy 
the centre of the stage during the next genera- 
tions. In these circumstances the Canadian 
Prime Minister was among the first to welcome 
President Harding’s wise and timely action, 
taken while the deliberations in London were 
in progress, in inviting the Powers concerned 
to meet in conference in Washington. The 
Washington Conference offers a supreme oppor- 
tunity not only for harmonizing, upon a sound 
and permanent basis, the relations between the 
two great branches of the English speaking 
world, but also for adjusting the difficult prob- 
lems that arise from a far more ancient division 
—the division of humanity by the line that 
marks the East from the West. The difficulties 
in all these aspects will be great, but public 
opinion everywhere is becoming more and more 
insistent that this Conference must not and 
dare not fail. 


All this but emphasizes how significant and 
far-reaching was the effect of the recent Con- 
ference of the British Empire in London. His 
leadership in opposing a renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was evidence that he regards 
Canada as the connecting link between the 
two great Anglo-Saxon countries, Great Britain 
and the United States. His general influence 
in the Conference also indicated that as a 
Dominion’s leader he is in favor of such policies 
as will tend to preserve the future peace of the 
world. This attitude is positive rather than 
negative, active rather than passive. The 
Dominions are definitely inclined to avoid 
such activities as would involve the Empire 
in possible complications requiring a display 
of military or naval strength. 

While the official report of the Conference 
has not yet reached Canada, one significant 
paragraph has been cabled. It reads: 


The discussions, which covered the whole area of 
foreign policy, proved most fruitful in all respects. 
They revealed a unanimous opinion as to the main 
lines to be followed by British policy, and a deep 
conviction that the whole weight of the Empire 
should be concentrated behind a united understand- 
ing, and common action in foreign affairs. 


Canadians interpret this to mean that here- 
after the Dominions shall be consulted in 








advance on all important interna- 
tional matters in which they are 
likely to be interested, or in which 
their separate interests may be in- 
volved. Henceforth, those nations 
which desire the fullest friendship 
with the British Empire must be 
in harmony with public opinion in 
the Dominions as well as with pub- 
lic opinion in the British Isles. All 
parts of the Empire propose to 
stand together and four-square to 
all the world. 

When he arrived at Halifax on 
his return from this year’s Con- 
ference, Mr. Meighen reaffirmed 
his faith in the British Empire in 
the following terms: 


There is no question that the people 
of the British Isles are sincerely anxious 
to get the standpoint of the Dominions. 
Their Government wants us to under- 
stand all the facts of the situation, to 
get our opinions, and to shape its 
course in consonance with the consid- 
ered judgment of the entire league of 
British Nations. That is the purpose 
of consultation in conferences. So far 
as the foreign policy is concerned—I do 
not think there are many in Canada 
who would have this country decline 
the invitation to come and help, who 
would have us ignore the call to come 
and reason together. We must walk 
with the nations of this Empire or 
walk away from them. The gospel of isolation is 
the gospel of separation, under a thin disguise. We 
enjoy the fullest self-government that the heart of 
a people could desire. That is our heritage—and | 
know of no one who wants to take it away. Under 
these conditions | am for coéperation and for unity. 
I believe in the British Empire. 





Premier Meighen’s views on imperial foreign 
policy represent those of the whole Canadian 
people. There has been no adverse criticism 
at home of his performance at this Conference 
of Prime Ministers. The general principles 
which he advocated were delineated for him 
by the House of Commons in debate before 
his departure, and were probably refined for 
him by other important Canadians in private 
conversations; nevertheless, there is little doubt 
that his expressed opinions were founded upon 
solid personal convictions. He has never been 
accused of being a time-server. 

Mr. Meighen’s views on these matters show 


Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister of Canada 









PREMIER ARTHUR MEIGHEN OF CANADA 


Whose conception of Canada’s position as a member state of the 
British Empire includes a conviction that her welfare cannot be 
advanced by any international policy that is seriously detrimental 
to the United States 


considerable change from those enunciated 
by his party ten years previously. In 1912, 
the Conservative party was inclined to contri- 
bute directly to a central British Navy, and 
was less prepared to insist on Canada having 
a potent voice in the shaping of Britannic 
foreign policy. Mr. Meighen probably shared 
those views at that time. But he has modified 
his point of view as Sir Robert Borden, Mr. 
Meighen’s political godfather, has modified his. 
In 1912, there was a noteworthy divergence in 
Canada as to the relations of the Dominion to 
the Mother-Country, the Liberals being more 
jealous of autonomy in naval, military, and 
other matters of national concern. To-day, 
there is practical unanimity. Farmers, Pro- 


gressives, Unionists, Liberals, and Conserva- 
tives—they all have the same abiding faith in 
the future of the Britannic Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

lf Mr. Meighen has modified his imperial 









John A. Cooper 





MR. MEIGHEN AT THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


Held at No. 10 Downing Street, in London, last June. This Conference was an official recognition by the British 
Government of the right of the self-governing Dominions of the Empire to share in the shaping of Imperial policies 
which might hereafter involve them in war. It is generally believed that Mr. Meighen, at this Conference, was 
so emphatic in his opposition to the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance (asserting that it would certainly offend 
the United States and thereby injure Canada) that the issue of a definite renewal of the Alliance was postponed for 
one year. From left to right, seated: Sir Arthur Balfour, a delegate from India, Premier Massey of New Zealand, 
Premier Meighen of Canada, Premier Lloyd George of Great Britain, Premier Hughes of Australia, Premier Smuts 
of South Africa, and Lord Curzon of the British Foreign Office 


and international policies in the last decade, 
in favor of broader activities on the part of 
the self-governing Dominions, he has not 


changed his domestic policies. Ever since 
he entered the House in 1908, he has been an 
uncompromising protectionist, a believer in 
the home market, and an advocate of preferen- 
tial inter-imperial trade. When Mr. Meighen 
changed the name of his temporary party 
from “Unionist,” a war fusion of the Conser- 
vatives and the conscriptionist Liberals, to 
“National Liberal and Conservative,’’ he did 
not change his views on fiscal questions. When 
he toured the country in 1920, explaining his 
Government’s policies and ambitions, he main- 
tained his position as a follower of Sir John 
A. Macdonald, the father of “protection” 
in Canada. The Canadian tariff has been pro- 
tectionist since 1878, but it has never been 
extreme when compared with certain periods 
during which high customs tariffs prevailed 
in the United States. 

In regard to foreign trade, Mr. Meighen 


has also taken a definite line which may lead 
to important developments. His Government 
has declared for a considerable extension of 
the system of maintaining trade commissioners . 
in foreign centres with which Canada is now 
developing her export trade. This will lead 
in due time to the establishment of a separate 
trade-consular service throughout the world. 
Heretofore, Canada has been almost wholly 
dependent on the British consular service for 
trade information and other notable consular 
service. This was quite satisfactory when 
Canada’s foreign trade, outside of the Empire, 
was of small proportions. With her growth 
as an exporter of both raw materials and manu- 
factured goods, it has been found advisable 
to adopt more intensive methods. To lay 
the burden of this upon the present British 
consular machinery would be an imposition 
that could not be justified. Of necessity, 
therefore, the Government has taken the power 
to inaugurate a system of consular agents 
which will supplement the British service in 
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such trading centres abroad as have direct 
and important commercial relations with 
Canada. 

Mr. Meighen is a son of the people. His 
parents were of Irish lineage and of the Presby- 
terian faith. He was born on a farm in Perth 
County, Western Ontario, and attended the 
High School in the town of St. Mary’s. Using 
school teaching as a stepping stone, he passed 
on to the University 
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Finance—and President Taft. The result of 
the general election was to give the Conserva- 
tive party the control of the Government. A 
year or so later, Mr. Meighen was given his 
first big commission—the framing of a Closure 
Rule which was found necessary to enable the 
Government to get its legislation through the 
House in the Session of 1912-13. His success 
with this made him Solicitor General. Two 
years later he was 





of Toronto, whence he 
graduated in 1896. 

Just at this time, 
there was a consider- 
able migration west- 
ward, and Arthur 
Meighen ‘went West,” 
settling first in Winni- 
peg and finally in 
Portage la Prairie, a 
few miles beyond. 
Here, having read law 
and been admitted to 
the bar, he began his 
rather brief but mod- 
erately brilliant career 
as a practising barris- 
ter. Here, too, hefound 
a wife, a brilliant 
young school teacher 
from Granby, in the 
Province of Quebec. 

In 1908, the univer- 
sity mathematician 
and somewhat expe- 
rienced lawyer made 
his first definite move 
toward a political ca- 
reer. He ignored local 
service and also pro- 
vincial politics. His 
ambition pointed to 
Ottawa as the great 
arena, and he became 
the Conservative member of Parliament for 
the constituency of Portage la Prairie, an 
honor which he still holds. Since then, politics 
and oratory have been his serious life work, 
not a mere hobby. 

Mr. Meighen’s success was rapid because 
there were opportunities for a man of his 
talents. In 1911 came the great political 
struggle over the proposed reciprocity arrange- 
ment with the United States, negotiated by 
Mr. Fielding—then Canadian Minister of 





Interior. 


MR. MEIGHEN ON A CAMPAIGN TOUR 


At Portage la Prairie, Province of Manitoba, where 

he began his career as a lawyer in 1903. 

to the Canadian House of Commons in 1908 and 1911; 

and was Solicitor General of Canada in 1913, and has 

since been Secretary of State and Minister of the 

He became Prime Minister in July, 1920. 
He is forty-seven years old 


| raised to Cabinet rank 
by being made a Privy 
Councillor, thus en- 
titling him to be ad- 
dressed as “Honor- 
able.” Another two 
years and hewas given 
a department; first 
Secretary of State, 
and then Minister of 
the Interior. Last 
September, he was 
honored by the King 
in being called as a 
member of the Privy 
Council of Great 
Britain, thus changing 
his official designation 
to that of “The Right 
Honorable.” 

When Mr. Meighen 
became Prime Minis- 
ter of the Dominion in 
1920, he was still in 
his forty-sixth year. 
He was thus the 
youngest man to at- 
tain that honor in the 
history of Canada. 
Sir Wilfred Laurier, at 
that age, had just won 
the leadership of his 
party, but hewas fifty- 
five before he became 
Premier. Sir Robert Borden was fifty-seven 
when he assumed this leading post in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Meighen has thus the great advan- 
tage of youth, and the British Empire has every 
reason to expect that he will serve it, as he has 
begun, for many years to come with that kind 
of service which it is given to few men torender. 

Canada has attained some of the marks 
and characteristics of a nation, though the 
United States may not yet be ready to acknowl- 
edge her full rank. Her position at the Peace 
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THE FINANCIAL CAPITAL OF 
CANADA 
Montreal is the banking centre of the 
Dominion and the seat of the close 
financial ties that exist between Canada 
and the United States 


PREMIER MEIGHEN AND HIS WIFE 


Setting out from Montreal, last June, 
to attend the Imperial Conference in 
London 
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CANADA'S OUTLOOK ON THE PACIFIC 


At Victoria (above) and Vancouver, the Dominion faces the same serious problems of future relations with Asia 
as those that confront the United States, and Canadians realize that the interests of the two countries are identical in 
that direction 


Conference and her representation in the 
League of Nations has greatly enlarged the in- 
fluence of Canada in international councils and 
in the sphere of her diplomats and statesmen. 
Among these Mr. Meighen has assumed a lead- 
ing place. In domestic and foreign affairs he 
must playhis part. Particularly, we may expect 
that he will continue to beaninfluential factor in 
promoting that good understanding between the 
two great English-speaking peoples upon which 
the future peace and security of our Western civ- 
ilization must largely, if not entirely, depend. 

Premier Meighen owes his parliamentary 
position to his ability in debate and to his 
phenomenal memory. He has little personal 
magnetism as a speaker, a paucity of oratorical 
graces, but is, nevertheless, an incisive and effec- 
tive debater. 

He was known for years as Sir Robert 
Borden’s handy man, and if he was a useful 
man to Sir Robert Borden, he was at the same 
time building a reputation for himself. He was, 


in the best sense, a successful parliamentary 
strategist. He gradually attained the power 
to dominate. Therefore, when Sir Robert was 
forced by ill health to retire, it was natural: 
that his mantle should fall upon the most suc- 
cessful of his parliamentary followers. 

A statesman of this type, with an agile mind, 
a power of caustic phrase, and a determination 
to destroy utterly his opponent’s castle, is 
likely to have enemies. Yet Mr. Meighen 
has made very few. His activity in forcing 
the Conscription Bill through the House in 
1917, earned him the enmity of the French- 
Canadians. This is one of the stumbling 
blocks in the way of his political progress at 
the moment. The sixty odd French-Canadian 
members in a House of Commons containing 
two hundred and thirty members, have stood 
stolidly aloof and have refused to accept re- 
presentation in his Cabinet, though they are 
traditionally and territorially entitled to at 
least three ministers. Just what effect their 





THE LIBRARY AND THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS AT OTTAWA 


This group of buildings constitutes the headquarters of the Dominion Government and is beautifully located on a hill 
overlooking the Ottawa River. It is here that the Prime Minister exercises his control of Dominion Affairs 
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attitude will have on his future political career 
remains to be seen. 

A Canadian Prime Minister is not born of 
the exigencies of a political convention, but 
he comes to office rather through long years of 
progressive service in Parliament. He is 
never an outsider in politics. The Canadian 
people may choose their own members of parlia- 
ment, but the dominant party in Parliament 
possesses almost absolute power in the choice 
of the Prime Minister. It chooses him, sup- 
ports him, and appoints his successor. When 
the dominant party ceases to be dominant, 
then its leader ceases to be Prime Minister. 

When a political party which is in opposition 
desires a new leader, it is usual to call a national 
convention of the party, though there have 
been numerous exceptions to this rule. 

The great test, whether a leader be chosen 
by the members of parliament only or at a 
national convention of the party, is the test 
of a general election. Once a leader of a gov- 
ernment or of an opposition has passed this 
test successfully he is regarded as having been 
definitely confirmed in such leadership. 

Mr. Meighen is a typical product of these 
constitutional practices, and none can under- 
stand his present position without a reference 
tothem. Mr. Meighen became Prime Minister 
because he was closest to being a leader of the 
dominant party in the House of Commons 
when Sir Robert Borden decided to relinquish 
the office which had been his from 1911 to 
1920. Mr. Meighen was chosen by this parlia- 
mentary party. His colleagues accepted him 
as their new leader, and the Governor-General 
courteously acknowledged their right to this 
prerogative and summoned Mr. Meighen to 
become his first minister and chief adviser. 

In the ordinary course of events, Mr. Meig- 
hen’s selection by his fellow-members of Parlia- 
ment should have been followed by his confirm- 
ation as leader at a general election. This 
has not yet been done. Hence, Mr. Meighen 
has never been actually confirmed as leader of 
any political party, and in this respect his 
position is anomalous. Yet the anomaly 
does not affect his power, nor his authority. 

The reason why Mr. Meighen has never been 
chosen leader of the Conservative Party of 
Canada, to which he historically belongs, is 
summed up in the words ‘‘ The War.” In1917,a 
Union Government was formed to put compul- 
sory military service on the statute books. 
That Government consisted largely of Conser- 
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vatives, combined with a percentage of Liber- 
als. A general election was held in December, 
1917, and the Union Government was sustained 
by an overwhelming popular majority. The 
Liberal party was broken into two parts— 
one wing largely French-Canadian, opposed 
to conscription, and another wing, forming 
with the whole of the Conservative party, 
the Union party in the House. The Liberal 
party retained its organization throughout 
the country, though weakened and decimated. 
The Conservative party, as a national party, 
ceased to exist for the time being, having been 
completely merged in the Union Party. 

That was the position when Sir Robert 
Borden handed over the Prime Minister’s 
duties to Mr. Meighen. The War was over, 
but the predominant party in the House was 
still Unionist. Mr. Meighen, therefore, became 
the leader of the Union party, though his- 
torically a Conservative. His one move in 
this direction was, with the consent of his sup- 
porters in Parliament, to change the name of 
his party to the “National Liberal and Con- 
servative Party.” 

Mr. Meighen now finds himself in a peculiar 
position. The five year period for which a 
Canadian Parliament is elected is again draw- 
ing to a close. Soon Mr. Meighen and his 
colleagues may find themselves a group of 
parliamentarians without a party organiza- 
tion in the constituencies. There is no such 
thing as a “National Liberal and Conserva- 
tive Party” among the voters themselves. 
The Farmers have a party organization 
throughout most of the provinces and are pre- 
pared to nominate and support candidates 
when the general election is in sight. The 
Liberals have a similar organization, under the 
Hon. MacKenzie King, leader of the Liberal 
opposition. The Conservative Party organ- 
ization is still largely intact, but it has no par- 
liamentary representatives who have not been 
merged in the Meighen party. 

When, therefore, Mr. Meighen desires to 
appeal to the country for a new five year lease 
of power, he has two choices open to him. 
He may appeal as a “‘ National Liberal and Con- 
servative,” without any political organization 
as such. Or he may dissolve this party, form 
a purely Conservative Cabinet, and appeal 
to his traditional, though temporarily obscured, 
political associations. In either case, his 
situation is one fraught with tremendous diffi- 
culties which are not of his own making. 





WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT 
FEDERAL TAXATION 


Why the Excess Profits Tax Should Be Repealed, and Why Business Must Accept 
Its Share of the Tax Burden in Some Other Form. The Error of the Sales Tax 


By DAVID F. HOUSTON 


Secretary of Agriculture, 1913-20; Secretary of the Treasury, 1920-21 


Mr. Houston’s views on taxation have been adopted by his successor, Mr. Mellon. 


His 


explanation herein of the reasons for these views gives a solid foundation for public discussion of the 
alternatives that are possible in tax revision and their basis in sound economics.—THE EpITors. 


HE people of the nation must now 

settle down to a study of Federal 

bookkeeping. The shouting is over, 

and the prosaic business of examining 

the two sides of the national ledger 
must be gone through with. Just now, there 
is much squirming and twisting, especially 
on the part of politicians; but sooner or later 
the stern facts must be faced, and a balance 
must be struck either by reducing expenditures 
or by maintaining or even increasing taxes, 
at least for the present, or by both. 

At present, there is much confusion of 
thought among business men and among con- 
gressional leaders. There are also differences 
as to the facts and the probable course of ex- 
penditure and receipts, as well as to the best 
course to pursue to make ends meet, between 
the Treasury and the dominant party in Con- 
gress. The chances are very much in favor 
both of the correctness of the Treasury’s 
facts and of the soundness of its main proposals 
for dealing with the situation. Naturally 
I have this opinion, because the Treasury’s 
proposals are now substantially those which | 
embodied in my Annual Report. For many 
months Congress has been at sea, floundering 
under the stress of economic squalls and storms. 
It has been driven by its political fears, first 
in this direction and then in that, trying to go 
in every direction at the same time and, 
consequently, going nowhere. Substantially 
the same proposals now pending have been 
before it since March 17, 1920, and yet it has 
not seen fit to act on the pressing issues of 
taxation, and it has taken contradictory action 
in respect to other important economic matters. 
At one moment, it revives the War Finance 


Corporation to stimulate foreign trade, and 
at the next, it enacts the Emergency Tariff 
which tends to make foreign trade impossible, 
and it is considering a permanent measure 
of the same sort. Both in the War Finance 
Corporation and in the tariff it is obvious 
that some of the effort was little more than 
an attempt to pacify, if not to mislead, the 
farmers. Congress made loud demands for 
economy and yet it was about to indulge 
in gross extravagance, by passing a Soldier’s 
Bonus Bill which would have _ entailed 
a burden of approximately $2,300,000,000, 
when the Executive intervened. Then, on 
the initiative of the Executive, it has formu- 
lated and is discussing an additional Farmers’ 
Relief Bill and another Railway Aid Bill 
which, at least temporarily, will directly and 
indirectly impose large burdens on the Treas- 
ury and on the public. 

Before discussing how to raise the money, 
let us, as nearly as may be, see what expendi- 
tures we face. 

In the fiscal year 1920, the ordinary disburse- 
ments were approximately $6,400,000,000 and 
the receipts $6,694,000,000. These figures do 
not include the postal and the public debt 
operations. The Treasury’s latest estimates 
for the current fiscal year and the next two 
following are as follows: 








1922 1923 
$4,218,000,000 | $3,734,000,000 
4,000,000,000 
551,300,000 
4,554,000,000 


1921 | 


Ord. Receipts . . | $5,487,000,000 
Ord. Expenditures . 5,000,000,000 
Debt Retirement . 596,500,000 
Total Expenditure . 5,600,000,000 








In the expenditures for 1922, no allowance 
is made for possible cash withdrawals from the 
Treasury by the War Finance Corporation 











in connection with the proposed Railroad 
financing. 

For the current year, then, according to the 
Treasury, we face an expenditure of more than 
$4,500,000,000. Certain leaders in Congress 
take issue with this estimate. It would be 
possible for them to lower it, but it is doubtful 
if they will. 

Certainly, expenditures should be reduced. 
Everything should be cut to the bone. Every- 
body would welcome more than a 50-per- 
cent. reduction. Large economies are the only 
method by which high taxes can be avoided; 
but, as has been pointed out, these mainly 
depend on what we shall do about expenditures 
for war and, therefore, on the success of efforts 
to limit armament. These can scarcely be 


made effective within this fiscal year, and we 
are not likely, therefore, to witness an outgo 
materially lower than that indicated by the 
Treasury. 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


OR 1923, no disbursement estimates are 
available, and speculation as to the approxi- 
mate amount would avail little. It may drop 
to $4,000,000,000 or to $3,500,000,000 or to 
$3,000,000,000, or to something less; but one 
thing is reasonably clear: we shall never see 
Federal expenditures approximate those be- 
fore 1914. It may well be doubted if the or- 
dinary disbursements, excluding the postal, 
will ever again fall below $1,500,000,000 or 
$1,800,000,000, a level two or two and one- 
half times as high as that preceding the World 
War. Certain it is, that past experience 
does not hold out hope for a better outcome. 
After the War of 1812, ordinary disbursements 
were about double what they were before. 
This was equally true after the Mexican War. 
Before the Civil War, ordinary expenditures 
averaged for five years $65,000,000, the highest 
annual expenditure being $69,000,000. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, they rose in 1865 to about 
$1,300,000,000, and the lowest point reached 
after the conflict was $231,000,000, in 1878. 
They were not more than $355,000,000 until 
1898. They rose in i899, after the Spanish 
War, to $597,000,000, and thereafter were 
never under $469,000,000, and in only two 
years were they under the $500,000,000 mark. 
If we assume that within two or three years 
—that is, by the end of the fiscal year 1923 
or 1924—the ordinary civil expenditures are 
reduced to the minimum; that the Shipping 
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Board draws much less heavily on the Treas- 
ury; that the business of the War Risk Bureau 
takes a more favorable turn; that the Rail- 
roads and the War Finance Corporation are 
out of the Treasury; that special items of mili- 
tary origin disappear; that particularly large 
new raids on the Treasury are frustrated, 
and that the appropriations for the Army 
and Navy, as a result of agreement partially 
to disarm or for other causes, are reduced to 
double their average for five years preceding 
the War—and they are not likely to fall below 
this; and that the Sinking Fund operates in 
full measure, we might see an expenditure of 
about $2,000,000,000, roughly as follows: 


Ordinary civil. $250,000,000 
Indians. 30,000,000 
Pensions 260,000,000 
Interest —_ 900,000,000 
Army and Navy. . ... . 580,000,000 
Miscellaneous, including War Risk, 

Rehabilitation, and other items 200,000,000 


Total . $2,220,000,000 

This is about as favorable an outcome as we 
may reasonably expect, and it rests upon a 
number of strong assumptions. 

In the estrmated expenditures of $4,554,000,- 
000 for 1922, it should be noted that no pro- 
vision is made for debt reduction beyond that 
required by law, which includes the Sinking 
Fund of about $265,000,000 and funds for 
the retirement of War Savings Securities, 
and certain other issues, aggregating about 
$285,000,000. It is highly important that 
the Sinking Fund be not tampered with. 
If an interruption is sanctioned, experience 
teaches that it will be difficult to secure 
its restoration, and that the large debt 
will be carried forward for an indefinite period. 
No other funds are provided for the extinction 
of the floating debt represented by the loan 
and tax certificates, which on March 31, 1921, 
stood at $2,475,000,000, and of the Victory: 
Notes of more than $4,000,000,000 falling due 
in the spring of 1923. It is calculated that 
there will still be outstanding in 1923 about 
$6,000,000,000 of the short-dated debt, unless 
very drastic cuts are made in appropriations, 
and receipts are kept very high. The chances 
are that this will not happen, and that the 
$6,000,000,000 of short-term debt will have to 
be funded or refunded. It is unfortunate that 
so large a part will have to be carried forward, 
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since it will make the funding operation diffi- 
cult on terms favorable to the Government, 
and will tend to perpetuate the debt, making 
it necessary for the public, with falling prices, 
to pay more in labor and commodities to ex- 
tinguish it. 

For a year or more after the current fiscal 
year, then, the total revenues must be kept 
above $4,000,000,000. As disagreeable as 
heavy burdens are, the failure of the Govern- 
ment to meet its bills would be more disagree- 
able. It must pay its bills promptly. The 
real question is: What is the best method of 
meeting the obligations? 


WHAT IT MEANS 


EVERAL things should be made clear in 
passing. 

In the first place, the people will not have to 
pay this year or hereafter, in the aggregate, 
as large taxes, by from $1,000,000,000 to 
$1,500,000,000, as they did in 1920, when the 
burden reached its peak. In that year, the 
internal revenue receipts were $5,405,000,000 
and the customs $323,000,000, a total of 
$5,728,000,000, while in 1921 the customs were 
$308,000,000 and the internal revenue 
$4,596,000,000, and the estimates for 1922 are, 
for customs, $300,000,000, and for internal 
revenue, about $3,700,000,000. 

In the second place, all the expenditure, 
especially that for 1922, of $4,554,000,000, will 
not have to be met by taxes. There will be 
about $350,000,000 available for that year 
from salvage and other non-tax sources, leaving 
$4,200,000,000 to be secured from customs, 
which yield approximately $300,000,000, and 
internal revenue, which, it is estimated, will fur- 
nish, under existing law, about $3,600,000,000. 
This will leave approximately $330,000,000 
to be taken care of either by reducing expendi- 
tures or by increasing taxes. If foreign govern- 
ments were to begin paying interest in whole 
or in large part in 1922, the situation would be 
distinctly changed, but it is difficult to see how, 
in view of their wretched financial condition 
and the existing international trade and ex- 
change situation, they can do so. The matter 
of their early interest payment presents a 
choice of two evils, and the lesser would prob- 
ably be its further suspension with the funding 
of accrued interest. 

In the third place, the existing tax laws, on 
account of the great changes in business con- 
ditions, will not yield as much as heretofore, 
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or perhaps as much as the Government’s de- 
mands will necessitate. 

Again, it should be recognized—lI do not say 
it will be or that the outcome will embody 
the recognition—that the problem cannot be 
solved and justice be done by a process of 
shifting burdens from certain individuals or 
classes to others. To judge from much of the 
discussion, this is what many, if not most 
people, would like; and not a few are unable 
to conceal it. I believe, however, that most 
taxpayers are honest and want justice, but 
what many of them contend for would not ac- 
complish the purpose. 

Finally, the scheme of taxation adopted 
obviously should be one which will work with 
reasonable satisfaction in times of storm and 
stress, of extremes of prosperity and depres- 
sion, as well as in times of peaceful and orderly 
development—readily adjustable, by simple 
modifications, to meet very considerable 
changes in demand and in industrial conditions, 
either domestic or international. Our arrange- 
ment heretofore—one cannot call it a system 
—has been highly defective. It may be said 
to have been fundamentally unsound and dan- 
gerous. It has not been either safe, dependable, 
flexible, or just. It has been particularly 
unsafe and highly inequitable. With all its 
faults, our present revenue arrangement is the 
soundest and least inequitable we have had. 
For the first time, we have a system which 
embodies a correct principle, namely, that of 
apportioning the burden among taxpayers 
on the basis of equality of sacrifice or, in other 
words, of their ability to pay. Heretofore, the 
tax burden has borne peculiarly heavily upon 
those of moderate and small means. By the 
new legislation the burden was shifted in large 
measure, through the Income and Profits taxes 
with their progressive features, to individuals 
of larger means. In no preceding period have 
income taxes constituted as much as 20 
per cent. of the net ordinary receipts. Under 
the present laws, they have produced more 
than 55 per cent. of the total ordinary 
receipts, while consumption taxes yield about 
21 per cent., a marked reversal and, in the 
main, a wholesome outcome. 

Down to 1914, with the exception, principally, 
of yields of the direct taxes inthe period 1814-17, 
ranging from a little more than $1,800,000 
to about $4,250,000, and during the Civil War 
and immediately thereafter, ranging from 
$500,000 to $4,200,000, and from receipts from 
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the sales of land, which were normally from 
about $1,000,000 to $4,000,000 or $5,000,000, 
the ordinary Federal revenues were from cus- 
toms and excise duties. They were almost 
exclusivély customs’ receipts down to the Civil 
War and, from that time to the outbreak of 
the World War, they were in somewhat equal 
parts from customs and excise duties. 

This arrangement violated nearly every 
sound principle of taxation. It was unsafe. 
It was weakest in time of greatest need, 
especially in time of war. The customs re- 
ceipts, which in the fiscal year 1813 yielded 
from $13,000,000, dropped in 1814 to about 
$6,000,000, and in 1815 were only slightly 
more than $7,000,000. In 1836, just before 
the Panic, they were more than $23,000,000 
and in 1837 they fell to about $11,000,000. 
While in 1860 they were slightly more than 
$53,000,000, in 1861 they were reduced to 
less than $40,000,000, and they decreased 
from $226,000,000, in 1917, to approximately 
$183,000,000 in 1918. As a whole, the Federal 
revenues were essentially consumption taxes 
and, therefore, were inequitable, falling more 
heavily upon people of moderate means. 
From the standpoint of some individuals, 
they had two advantages—they were relatively 
easily administered, and were collected from 
a public generally unconscious of its part in 
the transaction and unaware of its burden. 


DESIRE FOR A CHANGE 


HERE isa strong desire in certain quarters 

to upset the existing system, which is in 
large measure an outgrowth of war legislation, 
and to secure a reversion to the unjust and un- 
safe pre-war arrangement. It revealsitself in the 
demand for the abolition of profits taxes, par- 
ticularly the Excess Profits Tax, and for the 
adoption of some form of a general sales tax, 
together with an increase of customs duties. 
It is a demand for something more than the 
elimination of defects in the present taxes. 
It is, consciously or unconsciously, a struggle 
to get rid of direct taxes on business and to 
throw the burden, through consumption duties, 
on the masses. In every other similar period, 
this problem has presented itself and in every 
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case the contention for the elimination of all 
forms of taxes, other than those on consump- 
tion, has succeeded. It remains to be seen 
whether again the people will be misled and 
induced to endorse action which would be de- 
structive of sound principle and against the 
public interest. 

Unquestionably, the existing arrangements 
are defective. It would be singular if this 
were not so. Tax legislation, like other things, 
moved rapidly at the outbreak of the War, and 
on a grand scale. Laws were hastily framed. 
The first requisite was to get money, and in 
certain directions legislation went to extremes. 
The pendulum swung too far on the side of 
direct taxation, and rates were imposed which 
cannot be effective in times of peace, and espe- 
cially since, under our system of double jurisdic- 
tion, there are so many ways of evading such 
taxes. The fact that there are faults and 
serious faults does not warrant a revolution 
in our methods. We must retain the gains 
we have secured. The real task is one of re- 
vision and of simplification, in the light of 
experience and of changed economic conditions. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


ASSUME that opinion will settle down to the 

conclusion that only revision is needed. The 
following principles should be kept in mind: 

1. Business cannot and should not escape 
taxation, no matter what system is adopted. 
It would not escape the effects of taxation, 
even if we have nothing but consumption duties. 

2. Equity must be the aim. The burden 
must be apportioned among taxpayers accord- 
ing to sacrifice involved or ability to pay. 
The burden cannot be shifted. 

3. The tax should be made to rest finally 
where it is imposed, so far as possible. The 
taxpayer should know and feel the tax he pays. 

4. The system, as a whole, should be pro- 
gressive in its effect on total income. 

5. It should be simply, easily, and economic- 
ally administered. It should impose the 
minimum burden on the conscience of the 
taxpayer, and the administration should 
be such as to protect the honest against the 
dishonest. 


(Next month Mr. Houston will give the economic and administra- 
tive reasons for retaining the Income Tax, the reason for repealing 
the Excess Profits Tax, and will discuss the proposed Sales Tax) 





THE ROMANCE OF STEEL 


The Vital Importance and Growing Influence of Steel. 
The Importance of the Nations in the Steel Industry. How the 


Long They Will Last. 


The World’s Reserves and How 


Steel Market can be Used to Show Which Way the Wind Blows in the Business World 
By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


HE time is propitious to tell the 

story of iron and steel. How they 

have been the world’s principal 

civilizers. How their possession and 

use have turned the fortunes of 
nations. How their victories in peace have 
been no less important than their victories in 
war. How the production of iron and steel 
has largely determined the positions, in order of 
importance, of the leading nations of the world. 
Many people regard iron as the only accurate 
barometer of trade. If that is true, we must 
find a study of iron and steel interesting in our 
present day of industrial depression. 

Few people have properly grasped the vast 
political significance that is attached to the con- 
trol of mineral wealth by the various nations. 
It is on the minerals that our modern industrial 
life is founded. The products of agriculture 
duplicate themselves in successive seasons, in 
accordance with the laws of nature; but in the 
mineral kingdom, any growth that takes place 
is too slow to be of material benefit to us, so we 
must consider that ore deposits once mined and 
used are gone forever. 

Germany’s growth and power were due 
largely to her possession of the iron deposits of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Now that these great beds of 
iron have been returned to France, it is 
likely that the power resting in their posses- 
sion will also pass to the French. Wherever we 
turn in the world, we shall find that commercial 
domination is based on the ownership of 
minerals, and of these none except coal is so 
fundamental as iron. If we had a better 
understanding of the international importance 
of iron, we should see clearly why Japan 
seeks control in China, and why Great 
Britain is ambitious to expand commercially 
in Brazil. 

Great Britain’s maritime supremacy dates 
from the time she became supreme in the con- 
struction of iron ships. America’s rise to 
leadership in recent years has resulted from her 


preéminence in the production of iron and the 
manufacture of steel. What will the future 
unfold? Will the United States be the chief 
source of supply for the hundreds of millions of 
people who are just awakening to the call of 
civilization in the thickly populated but 
industrially undeveloped regions of China, 
India, and the whole continent of Africa? In 
order to forecast the future, we must analyze 
the present. 

Twenty-five years ago, Andrew Carnegie 
thought the end of the great iron and steel 
industry of the United States was in sight. 
Now we recognize that there is practically no 
limit to the world’s resources of iron ore. Few 
elements are found in greater abundance, or in 
more varied associations than this metal. It 
is conservatively estimated that one sixth of 
the whole content of this globe is iron. Astrono- 
mers report that the average weight of the earth 
is much greater than the weight of the surface 
which we can see. They explain this in- 
equality by the presence, near the centre of the 
earth, of vast masses of metal, a large pro- 
portion of which is iron. 

Much of the water of the world is made un- 
palatable and useless for ordinary purposes 
because of its large content of iron. A half of 
one part per million of iron in water can be 
detected by taste. Five parts per million make 
water undesirable for drinking. More than 
two and a half parts per million in water used 
for laundering makes stains on clothes. An 
iron content of more than three parts per 
million in water used for making paper will 
stain the paper. When iron is allowed to re- 
main in water from which ice is made, it will 
discolor the ice. Steam boilers are frequently 
injured by the corroding action of iron in water 
used for making steam. Many cities have dis- 
covered to their sorrow that water containing 
iron, favors the growth of an organism called 
Crenothrix, whose iron sheaths clog the water 
pipes and add to the expense of the munici- 











pality in maintaining a sufficient supply of 
water for the inhabitants. 

Wherever we go in city or country, we may 
observe the presence of iron. The red in 
bricks, in the paint upon the house, or in 
Milady’s dress, is practically always an evi- 
dence of iron. The rosy bloom on the cheeks 
of youth, if it wasn’t purchased in a drug-store, 
shows a substantial iron content in the human 
blood. Even the bright red of a tempting 
apple is produced by the iron the fruit con- 
tains. Some day orchardists will be more 
governed in the selection of their apple lands 
by the percentage of iron the soil contains. 

Although the crust of the earth contains more 
than 4 per cent. of metallic iron, only a small 
fraction of this area shows the iron sufficiently 
concentrated by geological agencies to form 
iron-ore deposits that are commercially valu- 
able. Science showed us years ago the deadly 
power of bacteria in disease, but their efficiency 
in expediting rock decay is a subject concerning 
which we know but little. Such investigations 
as have already been made indicate plainly that 
“iron bacteria” are now actively engaged in 
the deposition of compounds of iron in many 
parts of the world. But these new deposits 
now being created will not benefit man for 
centuries to come. 


HOW LONG WILL OUR IRON DEPOSITS LAST? 


ECENT surveys throughout the world 
show two centuries’ stock of iron in sight. 
The total ore in Europe and North and South 
America amounts to 31,800,000,000 tons, of 
which the equivalent iron is 14,310,000,000 
tons. Assuming a pig-iron production of 
70,000,000 tons a year, this ore is sufficient to 
last 200 years. However, if we figure that the 
consumption of iron will continue to increase 
at the same rate as in the past, our supplies of 
the grades of ore now utilized would prob- 
ably be exhausted in a century. While it is 
likely that consumption will increase rapidly, 
it is also certain that our metallurgical prac- 
tices will at the same time be greatly improved, 
enabling us to extract iron from ores of a 
grade that is not considered commercially 
valuable at the present time. In addition, 
there are doubtless immense reserves of iron 
ore in South Africa, Australia, India, China, 
Korea,,and Japan. 
At first glance, these figures lead one to be- 
lieve that the wide distribution of iron through- 
out the earth makes it practically impossible 
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for any one nation to dominate world trade in 
this essential metal. But this is not true unless 
there are revolutionary changes in present iron 
and steel practices. 

Notwithstanding the huge reserves of iron 
ore throughout the world, authorities estimate 
that excepting the great reserve of the very 
highest quality ore in Brazil, the known re- 
serves of low-phosphorus ore in the rest of the 
world only amount to some 1,740,000,000 tons, 
the bulk of which is in the United States. The 
European resources of this class of ore are small 
and are rapidly diminishing. At the present 
time it is impossible to make certain kinds of 
hematite steel unless the raw ore is low in 
phosphorus. Great Britain has been a large 
producer of this high-grade steel, and the 
growing scarcity of the right kind of ore in 
Europe is presenting the British with a prob- 
lem not easy to solve. It is no wonder that 
the English are extending themselves in their 
efforts to get control of the low-phosphorus 
ores in Brazil. 

The value of an iron ore can never be de- 
termined by simply estimating the percentage 
of iron in the ore. A self-fluxing ore contain- 
ing 25 per cent. of iron may be of greater value 
than a refractory ore containing 40 per cent. 
Titanium rules out immense bodies of ore 
containing a high percentage of iron because 
the presence of titanic acid raises the tempera- 
ture of fusion and leads to greater fuel consump- 
tion and a heavier blast. A small quantity of 
manganese on the other hand is generally 
beneficial, since it helps to get rid of sulphur. 
Many ores are almost worthless because they 
are too friable and disintegrate during trans- 
portation. Other ores are so dense that they 
are seldom wanted by steel manufacturers 
except for enriching purposes. All of which 
shows that it is the quality of the ore rather 
than the quantity that counts. 


LEADING NATIONS IN THE IRON INDUSTRY 


HE world’s chief iron- and steel-produc- 

ing countries, named in the order of their 
importance, are; the United States, Germany, 
France, Great Britain, and Belgium. During 
1920, Great Britain’s production of pig iron 
and steel exceeded that of Germany, but re- 
cent estimates indicate that the Teutons have 
once more forged ahead of the British. As al- 
ready stated, it is expected that France, having 
come into possession of the great iron-ore 
deposits in Alsace-Lorraine, will expand her 
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steel industry until it is second only to that of 
America. As a result of the war, the iron-ore 
resources of Germany are only one third of 
what they formerly were. In 1913 the United 
States contributed 46.3 per cent. of the pig-iron 
output of the five countries mentioned; in 1920, 
America’s proportion rose to 67 per cent. 
Before the war the United States produced less 
than half the steel output of the five leading 
nations; last year our production of steel was 
two thirds of the total. In 1917, the United 
States mined 75,000,000 tons of iron ore, of 
which 63,000,000 came from the Lake Superior 
region, and 7,000,000 from Alabama. Last 
year, we produced 67,773,000 gross tons of iron 
ore, of which 86 per cent. came from the Lake 
Superior districts. 

The iron-ore reserves of the United States 
are estimated to be 4,700,000,000 gross 
tons; France, 2,900,000,000; Great Britain, 
1,300,000,000; Germany, 900,000,000; Bel- 
gium, 63,000,000. These figures are supposed 
to include only merchantable ore, and the 
totals are considerably less than figures often 
named by many authorities. One recent 
estimate places the United States deposits 
at 7,000,000,000 tons, without including the 
low-grade ores of our famous lake district, 
which ores are present in enormous quantities, 


and certainly will one day be worked with 


improved methods. Without doubt, the lead- 
ing iron and steel nations of the world have 
plenty of ore for their immediate needs. This 
being true, the questions of greatest interest 
relate to the distribution of high-grade iron- 
ore deposits, which remain undeveloped in 
other parts of the world. 


IRON IN ASIA 


HE future of iron production and steel 

manufacture in the Far East is an interest- 
ing question. Important deposits of high-grade 
ore have recently been opened up in India. 
One large deposit, containing upward of a 
hundred million tons of ore, shows iron, 60 
per cent.; manganese, 0.8; sulphur, 0.01; and 
phosphorus, 0.09. High-grade, low-phos- 
phorus ores have been found in considerable 
quantity in various parts of India, and the 
outlook calls for the slow but sure development 
of a substantial steel industry in that country. 
H. Foster Bain, noted mining engineer, re- 
gards the iron-ore resources of China as over- 
rated, and fixes the workable deposits at 
about 400,000,000 tons. All the deposits be- 
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long either to the Chinese Government, or to 
Chinese or Japanese concessionaires; not a 
single deposit is owned by the nationals of 
any other country. Much of the ore is low- 
grade. Japan’s iron-ore reserves approximate 
60,000,000 tons. Japanese steel plants get a 
large part of their iron ore from mines in Korea, 
Manchuria, and China. Some pig iron is 
imported by Japan from British India. Iron 
ore deposits in the Shantung province, which 
were being exploited by the Germans before 
the war, have been taken over and are now 
being developed by the Japanese. 


OTHER AMERICAN DEPOSITS 


ORTH and South America are rich in iron 
ore, even excepting the enormous de- 
posits in the United States. Newfoundland 
is credited with 3,500,000,000 tons, which 
makes this deposit one of the largest and most 
cempact reserves in the world. Practically all 
of the ore lies under Conception Bay, and must 
be reached by submarine mining. The ore is 
high in phosphorus, but is splendidly located, 
since it can be laid down at a low cost in either 
American or European ports. Canada’s iron- 
ore reserves are only placed at 150,000,000 
tons, most of which lies in Texada and Van- 
couver Islands, off the coast of British Colum- 
bia. A large part of this ore runs high in iron 
and low in phosphorus. Many people believe 
that large reserves of iron will be discovered in 
various undeveloped parts of northern Canada. 
Cuba is rich in iron, and much of the ore is low 
in phosphorus and especially adapted for 
making steel for rails and motor-car parts. 
The total reserves are placed at more than 
2,500,000,000 tons. The principal deposits of 
Cuba are owned and operated by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. The high contents of 
alumina and chromium in the Cuban ore, far 
from being a disadvantage, confer peculiar 
value on the steel, increasing its tensile strength 
and hardness. 

Mexico has important deposits of iron ore 
in six of its states. Some of the ore is located 
near beds of good coking coal. One recent 
estimate places Mexico’s total iron reserves at 
upward of a billion tons, some of which ore 
averages from 60 to 67 per cent. of iron. In 
South America, Chile contains important iron- 
ore deposits, estimated to contain 140,000,000 
tons. One third is said to be owned by 
Germans, one third by Americans and the 
remainder by Chilean and English interests. 











Probably the most important iron-ore de- 
posits in the world to-day lie in Brazil. The 
ore bodies are practically undeveloped and lie 
in an area roughly 100 miles square, and lo- 
cated 200 miles north of Rio de Janeiro. The 
Central Railroad of Brazil runs through the 
iron-ore district to the port of Rio, but on ac- 
count of heavy grades the line has not been used 
extensively for the transportation of iron ore. 
Unfortunately, Brazil is without coal, and this 
lack of fuel has so far prevented the develop- 
ment of a steel industry in that country. At 
present, because of the high cost of transport- 
ing the material, only the highest-grade deposits 
are considered as available for commercial 
use. It is estimated that half of the Brazilian 
ore contains more than 60 per cent. iron, and 
in phosphorus is well below the Bessemer 
limit. A recent survey by American engineers 
estimates that Brazil’s potential reserves of 
iron ore total 7,500,000,000 tons. The inter- 
esting side of the question is not so much the 
enormous tonnage available as the fact that 
such a large percentage of the ore is of a 
Bessemer grade, and entirely suited for the 
furnaces and practices of the present day. 
American interests control a larger percentage 
of the high-grade Brazilian ore than those of 
any other nation. The British, however, are 
running the Americans a close race. It is esti- 
mated that about 500,000,000 tons of Besse- 
mer ore have been acquired by American, 
English, Brazilian, German, and French nation- 
als in Brazil. Suffice it to say that some of 
the international politics of the future will 
centre around these valuable Brazilian iron- 
ore reserves. 


THE REAL IMPORTANCE OF IRON 


OT one person in ten recognizes the real 
basic importance of iron and steel in the 
industrial life of the world. If we link up iron 
and steel here in the United States with all of 
their associated industries, we shall find we have 
a business second to none. America’s present 
normal output of iron and steel is practically 
equal to the production of all of the rest of the 
world combined. In 1920, we exported ap- 
proximately $1,100,000,000 worth of iron and 
steel products. Twenty-eight states in this 
country at present contribute to our total 
production of iron ore. The annual value of 
our pig iron is greater than that of any other 
single manufactured product. Viewing the 
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matter from all sides, it may be said in truth: 
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that the United States is in a splendid position 
to maintain its supremacy in iron and steel for 
years to come. 

In 1865, the iron needs of the world were 
supplied by a paltry 18,000,000 tons per year; 
in 1903 the total annual consumption of the 
world passed the 100,000,000-ton mark. If the 
rate of increase of iron consumption should 
continue as it has during the last decade, the 
five years from 1935 to 1939, inclusive, will 
require as much iron ore as was consumed in 
the twenty-year period from 1880 to 1900. 
The enormous growth of the steel industry of 
the United States during the last twenty years 
is shown in a striking manner by the fact that 
the production of steel, during the present 
time of industrial depression, although only 
one fourth of the existing capacity of the 
furnaces, is greater than the entire capacity of 
the whole industry of the nation in 1902. In 
this latter year, all the productive facilities of 
the country were utilized to the uttermost to 
meet an apparently heavy demand for steel. 
At that time the steel companies had difficulty 
in producing 13,000,000 gross tons yearly; to- 
day our American steel industry could easily 
produce at the rate of 53,000,000 tons annually. 


NEW METHODS 


HE great advances in steel manufacture 

in recent years have been due largely to the 
remarkable scientific and technical achieve- 
ments of American engineers and chemists. 
A century ago, eight to ten tons of coal were 
needed to smelt the ore for one ton of pig 
iron; at present only one and one half tons of 
coal are needed to do this same work. One 
of the important factors in the development of 
iron smelting has been the increase in the size 
of the blast furnaces. A single furnace now 
yields from 400 to 500 tons of pig iron every 
twenty-four hours. To do this it consumes 
more than 800 tons of ore, 400 tons of coke, 100 
tons of limestone, and 2,500 tons of air. It is 
probable that there is no greater money-maker 
in the world than a modern blast furnace. 

In many parts of the country, steel is now 
being produced in electric furnaces. Some 
metallurgists maintain that electric steel is 
superior and can be produced in less time than 
open-hearth steel. In this connection it may 
be said that the important point in melting steel 
is the skill of the metallurgist rather than the 
type of furnace. Some steel works which 
changed from the converter to the electric 
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melting process, found that the quality of their 
product was better, and sincerely attributed 
the improvement to the electric furnace, 
entirely ignoring the fact that along with the 
electric furnace, they acquired, for the first time, 
a competent and carefully trained melter, who 
placed their process on a more scientific basis. 

The bulk of the domestic iron ore used in the 
United States is not touched by human hands 
from the time it leaves the mine until it is 
converted into such products as rails, structural 
shapes, wire rods, sheets, bars, etc. The 
efficiency with which iron ore is handled at the 
docks on the Great Lakes is of such high degree 
that a steamer has been loaded, using little 
labor, with 10,111 gross tons:of ore, in exactly 
39 minutes. A cargo of this size can be un- 
loaded in four or five hours, at a cost of about 
five cents a ton. It is mechanical develop- 
ments of this kind that make it possible for 
American steel manufacturers paying high 
rates of wages to undersell competitors in for- 
eign countries which produce steel with labor 
that receives a much smaller wage. 


THE REASON FOR THE LOCATION OF STEEL MILLS 


HE idea prevails that iron ore always flows 
to coal, and that it is for this reason that 
Pennsylvania, our great coal state, is also 
To prove this, 


our largest producer of steel. 
those who hold such a belief cite the flow of 
iron from Lake Superior to Pittsburgh, from 
Cuba to Bethlehem, and from Spain and 


Sweden to England. If this idea were entirely 
true, we might determine the future of the 
steel industry of the world by simply studying 
the maps showing the location of the world’s 
fuel beds. The history of our American steel 
industry shows plainly that the establish- 
ment of the great steel works in Pittsburgh was 
not due primarily to the fact that coal was lo- 
cated near by. Pittsburgh became a steel 
centre because of its strategic situation at the 
confluence of rivers which flowed through vast 
agricultural regions. Steel plants were es- 
tablished in Pittsburgh long before the Lake 
Superior district began to produce ore in any 
material quantity. At the present time there 
is evidence that the drift of the iron-making 
trade is toward the ore, and away from the 
coal, provided that markets for steel products 


are more accessible to the newer locations, 
where there is no fuel. In America the ore and 
coal frequently travel hundreds of miles, while 
later the finished steel products must now be 
transported sometimes thousands of miles to 
markets, because of the present enormous 
productive capacity of most of our steel plants. 
Such facts are fundamental in any considera- 
tion given the iron and steel business. Inother 
words, it is markets rather than coal fields 
which in the future will determine the sites for 
steel plants. 


IRON AS A BAROMETER 


HIS brief survey of what might be termed 

our basic manufacturing industry will 
indicate to many why the steel business is fre- 
quently spoken of as the barometer of industry. 
Just now we are all watching every straw which 
appears to show the direction of our trade 
winds. Modern history has shown that in- 
dustrial depressions have been contemporary in 
iron-producing nations. While our present 
time of slack business and unemployment has 
resulted primarily from the waste of war, 
analysis shows that the underlying conditions 
are not dissimilar from those which have been 
at the bottom of other depressions which have 
occurred in the past. The losses occasioned by 
war, although they are more savage and 
mount up more quickly, are not a bit different 
from the losses resulting from extravagance, 
laziness, and bad management. High prices 
and business inflation are followed by the same 
dire consequences, no matter what the cause 
may be. 

Iron is the foundation of all of our mechani- 
cal and manufacturing industries. It is an 
accepted principle that where industries are 
greatest the suffering which results from in- 
dustrial depression is most severe. When 
prices go up, iron is generally the first to 
advance. At least for a generation, shrewd 
business men in this country have closely 
watched the rise and fall in iron prices in order 
to determine the trend of prices in all other 
industries. Hundreds of business men follow 
the rule of buying heavily and selling sparingly 
when iron commences to advance, and of re- 
versing the process when iron and steel prices 
Start to fall. 
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The Social Side of Constantinople 


By HENRY MORGENTHAU 


Former American Ambassador at Constantinople 


In Collaboration with FRENCH STROTHER 


Copyrighted in the United States, Great Britain, Canada, and other foreign countries by Doubleday, Page & Co., 1921 


“HE Senate confirmed my appoint- 
ment as Ambassador to Turkey on 
September 4, 1913. Soon afterward 
I went to Washington to familiarize 
myself with the duties of my office 

and to receive my instructions. A new Am- 
bassador is allowed thirty days for this pur- 
pose. Usually, he spends them in the State 
Department, taking a sort of course of inten- 
sive training. I did not take the full] month 
allowed me. The Chief of the Division of 
Near Eastern Affairs took me in hand, and in a 
series of conversations outlined to me, first, 
the duties, prerogatives, and privileges of an 


Ambassador; and, second, a general survey of 
existing relations between Turkey and the 


United States. Then several hours were oc- 
cupied in studying the methods of keeping the 
accounts of the Embassy, and of handling its 
funds. 

I found this period of preparation intensely 
interesting. It was to be crowned in October, 
upon a second visit to Washington, by an 
official call on the Secretary of State. I looked 
forward to this visit with great expectations. 
Alas for the illusions which a day can wreck! 
William Jennings Bryan was the Secretary 
of State. He knew no more about our relations 
with Turkey than I did: The long-looked-for 
instructions were an anti-climax. They were, 
in full, as follows: ° 

“Ambassador,” he said, “when I made my 
trip through the Holy Land, I had great diffi- 
culty in finding Mount Beatitude. I wish 
you would try to persuade the Turkish 
Government to grant a concession to some 
Americans to build a macadam road up to it, so 
that other pilgrims may not suffer the inconve- 
nience which | did in attempting to find it.” 

Thus fortified by the Secretary’s complete 


programme for my Ambassadorial task, | set 
forward to the White House for a farewell call 
upon President Wilson. He bade me a hearty 
godspeed, and in parting gave me an injunction 
which enabled me to save many lives in the 
next three years. “Remember,” he said, 
“that anything you can do to improve the 
lot of your coreligionists is an act that will 
reflect credit upon America, and you may count 
on the full power of the Administration to 
back you up.” 

Fortunately, for the success of my mission, I 
had a most enlightening conference in New York 
before I left. At the suggestion of Mr. Alfred 
E. Marling, who was one of the Trustees of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, | 
had an interview at that great centre of mis- 
sionary activity, 156 Fifth Avenue, with a 
large group of earnest and able men, who could 
speak with authority on the problems I should 
confront in the East. I learned that five of 
these men were to cross the Atlantic at the 
same time I should be crossing. These were 
Doctors Arthur Judson Brown, Arthur J. 
Barton, Charles Roger Watson, Dr. Mackaye, 
and Bishop Arthur Selden Lloyd. These 
men were the leaders of the Foreign Mission 
Boards of the Presbyterian, Congregational, 
United Presbyterian, Methodist, and Protes- 
tant Episcopal Churches. One of them, Doctor 
Barton, had himself been a missionary in Tur- 
key, and had also acted as President of the Prot- 
estant College at Harpoot. Another, Doctor 
Watson, had been a missionary in the Turkish 
Protectorate of Egypt, and his parents had 
been missionaries for half a century at Cairo. 

I had engaged passage for Europe on the 
Imperator, but when | learned that these five 
men were sailing at nearly the same time on 
the George Washington (later to become famous 
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as President Wilson’s “peace ship’’) to attend 
a world missionary conference at The Hague, 
| asked them to change their reservations and 
go with me. They were limited in their ex- 
pense accounts and could not change, so, emu- 
lating Mohammed, | ‘‘went to the mountain” 
and changed to their ship. The voyage gave 
me an opportunity to gain from them a fuller 
- picture of the work of the mission boards, which 
was very helpful to me in my new task. 

The conversations | had with these men on 
shipboard were a revelation to me. I had 
hitherto had a hazy notion that missionaries 
were sort of over-zealous advance agents of 
sectarian religion, and that their principal 
activity was the proselyting of believers in 
other faiths. To my surprise and gratifica- 
tion, these men gave me a very different pic- 
ture. In the first place, their cordial co- 
operation with one another was evidence of 
the disappearance of the old sectarian zeal. 
They were, to be sure, profoundly concerned 
in converting as many people as they could to 
what they sincerely believed to be the true 
faith. But I found that, along with this am- 
bition, Christian missionaries in Turkey were 
carrying forward a magnificent work of social 
service, education, philanthropy, sanitation, 
medical healing, and moral uplift. They were, 
] discovered, in reality advance agents of 
civilization. As representatives of the de- 
nominations which supported them, they were 
' maintaining several hundred American schools 
in the Levant, and several full-fledged colleges, 
of which three, at least, deserve to rank with 
the best of the smaller institutions of higher 
learning in the United States. They main- 
tained, also, several important hospitals. And, 
as a part of their purely religious function, 
they were bringing a higher conception of 
Christianity to the millions of submerged 
Christians in the Turkish Empire, who, but 
for them, would have been left to practise 
their religion without the inspiration of the 
modern thought of the West, which has so 
vastly widened its spiritual significance. 

As my wife and youngest daughter Ruth 
could not accompany me, | took with me my 
daughter Helen, her husband, Mr. Mortimer 
J. Fox, and two sons Henry and Mortimer. 
We visited London, Paris, and Vienna on our 
way to Constantinople, and at each of these 
capitals I paid my respects not only to the 
American Ambassador, but to the resident 
Turkish plenipotentiary as well. In doing this 
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I had in mind two things: first, to accustom 
myself to the looks of an embassy from within, 
as I had, to that date, never been in an embassy 
building in any country; and second, to secure 
some hints upon the character of the govern- 
ment to which | was accredited, in advance of 
my first formal contact with it. At last, on 
November 27, 1913, we rolled into the rail- 
road station at Constantinople. 

My first impression of the famous old capital 
of Asia-in-Europe was of a moving sea of silk 
hats. The station platform seemed populated 
entirely with frock-coated gentlemen, buried 
under these chimney-like black headpieces. 
After some confusion, human personalities 
began to emerge from under them, and to 
individualize themselves as real people with 
proper names, and a-rational relationship to 
myself as another human being. The first 
to greet me was Mr. Hoffman Phillip, who as 
Conseiller and First Secretary of the Em- 
bassy, had acted as chargé d’affaires during 
Mr. Rockhill’s visit tothe United States. 
He introduced me to the others, and after a 
somewhat bewildering round of handshakings, 
Phillip and I and the Foxes stepped into a 
carriage and were driven to the Pera Palace 
Hotel, where Phillip gave us a Thanksgiving 
dinner. 


THE EMBASSY AND ITS PERSONNEL 


HE Embassy at Constantinople is a hand- 

some marble three-story structure, set ina 
garden surrounded by a high wall, and over- 
looking the Golden Horn. Often during my 
first days there, | would find myself humming 
the old refrain, “I dreamt I dwelt in marble 
halls.” There were, to be sure, no “vassals 
and serfs by my side”’; but I had more useful 
assistants in my Official staff. Besides Mr. 
Phillip, there were second and third secretaries, 
and A. K. Schmavonian, the Turkish legal 
adviser of the Embassy. He was the perman- 
ent attaché—the interpreter—and was, besides, 
the custodian of the Embassy’s traditions. 
He knew every American interest in Turkey, 
had carried on for years the correspondence 
with the consuls and the missionaries, and 
hence was an invaluable storehouse of informa- 
tion. He knew, also, all the Turkish officials; 
the ramifications of the Turkish Governmental 
Departments; the names and characteristics 
of the leaders of the recent revolution; and, 
of course, he was versed in the niceties of 
diplomatic custom. 
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Soon after my arrival, | observed a curious 
phenomenon concerning the position of an Am- 
bassador. The instinctive ambition of the 
attachés led them to try to keep the Ambas- 
sador from taking an active hand in the work 
of the Chancery. It was explained to me with 
great solemnity, that the business office of the 
Embassy was not like other business offices; 
that its operations were so involved in delica- 
cies of diplomatic usage that none but old 
hands, trained in all their niceties, were com- 
petent to handle the transaction of its intricate 
affairs. All details, | was informed, should be 
left to those accustomed to handling them. | 
made short work of this mysterious nonsense. 
Business is business, and details are the sub- 
stance of larger concerns. Therefore, | 
prornptly acquainted myself with the records 
of the Chancery for several years preceding, 
and took absolute charge of its functions, as | 
was in duty bound to do. The mysteries faded 
instantly. Common sense, judgment, and en- 
ergy are the desiderata of all business relation- 
ships, and | found no barrier in these affairs, 
because of their so-called diplomatic nature: 

Other American Ambassadors have com- 
plained to me that their subordinates usurped 
their functions in this fashion; and | know of 
some who have occupied the most exalted 
posts in Europe and never penetrated the 
mysteries of their Chanceries, and, consequently, 
never really functioned as Ambassadors at 
all. 

As my wife and Ruth had not accompanied 
me, their absence relieved me, for the moment, 
of social duties, and gave me time for a con- 
sidered survey of the society in which | would 
soon be projected as an active member. | 
realized that much depended upon the first 
associations | should make in that society, 
and | needed just such an opportunity to learn 
by indirection, the composition of it, the fac- 
tions into which it was divided, and the cross 
currents of personality and interest that dis- 
turbed it. 


CONSTANTINOPLE’S DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


HE “diplomatic set’”’ at Constantinople 

was alittle world apart. At most, its mem- 
bers numbered a scant hundred. It comprised 
the Grand Vizier, the Premier and his Cabinet, 
and the ambassadors and ministers of other 
governments, with their principal attachés. 
Occasionally, there were added to this intimate 
circle a few leading international bankers and 
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merchants and distinguished tourists. But, 
chiefly, we consorted with ourselves. Our 
intercourse was a continuous succession of 
luncheons, teas, dinners, and formal State 
functions. In such a constricted society, 
thrown into such intense communication, 
the personal equation was naturally of para- 
mount importance. Ere long, | had occasion 
to use every resource, from social gifts to busi- 
ness experience, to maintain myself in this 
society of shrewd and cultivated men, all of 
whom had the advantage of a life-long training 
in diplomacy and in the intricacies of European 
state-craft. 

My first concern, therefore, was to appraise 
their personalities. 1 recalled a piece of wise 
advice from James Stillman the elder, who was 
one of the cleverest American financiers. He 
told me that when a man confronted a new 
situation, and was not yet sure of his ground, 
his safest course was to impress his adversaries 
by mystifying them. | adapted this advice 
to the present occasion. | realized that the 
diplomatic corps at Constantinople knew much 
more about me than | knew about any of them, 
because I was the one stranger to them, and 
they were many and all strange to me. I re- 
solved to do, as nearly as | could, directly the 
opposite of what they expected of me. For 
one thing, they had fallen into the European 
habit of imagining that all successful Ameri- 
cans are men of fabulous wealth, and they 
credited certain absurd stories about my sup- 
posed intention to conduct the Embassy on a 
scale of lavish expenditure, designed to make a 
great social impression. Accordingly, I went 
to the other extreme and managed the Em- 
bassy very modestly. For some weeks after 
my arrival, | did not even use an automobile, 
contenting myself with a carriage and a pair 
of Arabian ponies. 

Further to play the rdle of mystifier, | 
obeyed only the letter of the custom which pre- 
scribes that a new Ambassador shall call upon 
the other Ambassadors, after he has been pre- 
sented to the Sovereign. They are supposed to 
return this call, and thereafter, the newcomer 
is expected to make the advances to his elders 
toward a more intimate and workable acquain- 
tance. Instead, | remained at the Embassy 
and devoted myself to the business of the Chan- 
cery and did some watchful waiting. 

These tactics were rewarded by an opportun- 
ity to enter the society of the diplomatic corps 
under circumstances that gave me the advan- 
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tage. One day the local correspondent of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung called upon me at the Em- 
bassy. This was Dr. Paul Weitz, who had been 
a resident of Turkey for more than twenty- 
five years, knew all the officials, spoke the 
language, and understood the subtleties of 
Turkish psychology. He was, in reality, an 
unofficial attaché of the Embassy and a secret 
agent of the German Government. Dr. Weitz 
opened the conversation. 

“Mr. Ambassador,” he said, “1 have gotten 
the impression that you are a man of direct 
methods. For this reason, | too, shall use 
the direct method. Frankly, I have come as 
the emissary of the German Ambassador and 
the Austrian Ambassador, with whom I had 
luncheon this very day. You were the prin- 
cipal topic of conversation. These gentlemen 
are puzzled by your attitude and they are 
curious to learn of your true character. They 
have commissioned me to find out these things 
for them, and I have preferred to come and 
ask you bluntly, rather than to follow my 
usual method of finding out by indirection. 
What is your real attitude? Are you by pref- 


erence a recluse, or are you playing a gamer” 

“Tam glad, ” I replied, “that you have come 
to me personally with these questions, especial- 
ly because it gives me the opportunity to 


send a direct message to your principles. 
Please be good enough to tell them for me, that 
I have made it a life-long practice never to 
make the first advances. I have always 
waited for the advances to come from the other 
side. Therefore, you may tell Their Excel- 
lencies that it is for them to decide whether 
they wish their relationship with me to con- 
tinue to be one of formal diplomatic exchanges, 
or a frank, man-to-man friendship. If they 
prefer the latter, I shall be delighted to meet 
them half-way, but they must cover the first 
half.” 

Dr. Weitz readily agreed to carry this mes- 
sage, and he was so pleased with the frankness 
of my conversation that he made no conceal- 
ment of his own position. He went on to 
tell me that: he was a confidential adviser to 
the German Ambassador, and frequently was 
commissioned to carry on unofficial negotia- 
tions in which, for reasons of delicacy or of 
- policy, it was not advisable either that the Am- 
bassador should appear in person, or that he 
should make use of one of his official family. 
He explained to me that the reason he was used 
in this capacity was his intimate acquaintance 
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with Turkish life and officials, and he offered 
to undertake similar commissions for me at 
any time | might care to make use of him. 
For obvious reasons, I never availed myself 
of the offer. 

Dr. Weitz faithfully repeated my message 
to the German and Austrian Ambassadors who 
afterward told me that they were greatly 
delighted with it. The very next afternoon, 
Baron Wangenheim paid me a call; and the fol- 
lowing morning, his Austrian colleague, Marquis 
Pallavicini, arrived to improve my acquain- 
tance. They both greeted me in the spirit 
of my message, and we entered at once upon 
an acquaintanceship which removed the for- 
mality of an official relation. Both of them were 
very useful to me during my first weeks in Con- 
stantinople. The Marquis was the doyen of 
the diplomatic corps. He was a noble man of 
ancient family, had grown old in the diplomatic 
service, and was an authority on every point 
of diplomatic usage, from the most subtle 
phrasing of a threat of war to the re- 
finements of precedence’in placing guests at 
table at a diplomatic dinner. In this latter 
direction, indeed, he was invaluable to me in 
teaching me the relative rank of the bewildering 
array of officers and title holders among my 
visitors. 


THE FOREIGN AMBASSADORS 


ARON WANGENHEIM I have described 

at great length in my earlier volume, “Am- 
bassador Morgenthau’s Story.”” Unlike Palla- 
vicini, who was a quiet, formal, conventional, 
and a typical diplomat of the old school, Wang- 
enheim was a perfect representive of Prussia. 
He was not a native of Prussia—but his bearing 
was that of an excitable Hindenburg. He wasa 
man of great stature, in the prime of life, over- 
flowing with physical vitality, energetic in per- 
son, opinionated and positive in manner, voluble 
and aggressive in conversation, somewhat 
flirtatious, proud, overbearing—he was Prussia 
and modern Germany embodied. 

After Pallavicini and Wangenheim had 
broken the ice, I speedily made the acquaint- 
ance of the other members of the diplomatic 
corps, and their characters emerged in my 
mind in sharp definition. Sir Louis Mallet, 
the British Ambassador, was a fine type of 
English gentleman. He exhibited the quiet 
force and cultivation which one naturally 
expects from a member of the English upper 
classes. Though a bachelor, his establish- 
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ment was one of the most magnificent in Con- 
stantinople. Turkey has always been a vital 
point in British policy, and the British Govern- 
ment has spared no pains to make its public 
appearance there correspond with the splendor 
and importance of the British Empire. 

The French Ambassador was M. Bompard, 
the Russian was Michel de Giers. These men 
also adequately embodied their respective 
countries, the one in its ideals of polished polite- 
ness and clear intellectual grasp, the other in 
its ideals of imperial pride and the sense of 
power. 

Meeting these men at luncheon; dining with 
them and their ladies at gorgeous evening 
functions, where the splendor of the men’s 
uniforms, the brightness of the women’s cos- 
tumes, and the gayety of the young couples 
made a lively scene of light-hearted inconse- 
quentiality; it was hard to realize that they 
were, in truth, acting the part of heirs-at-law 
of a friendless dying man—sitting at tea in his 
parlor, and waiting for his last gasp as a signal 
for a scramble to divide his property among 
themselves. They frankly told me (though 
of course, not in these words) that this was 
their position. In their eyes the Sick Man 
of Europe, so long the diseased invalid among 
the nations, was now really dying. They had 
no hesitation in discussing their ambitions re- 
garding his property. Giers comported him- 
self already as if Russia had actually attained 
her age old vision of capturing Constantinople 
—as if he were the Governor of Russia’s new 
capital city. Sir. Louis Mallet did not con- 
ceal the interest which his Government had in 
everything that tended to insure the safety 
of the Suez Canal. Bompard was deeply 
concerned to secure more concessions for 
French capital in Turkey. Even the Greek 
Minister talked with confidence of an approach- 
ing Hellenic confederation, which should em- 
brace Smyrna and part of the Asian hinterland. 


THE TURKISH SITUATION IN I9Q13 


HERE was, indeed, considerable reason for 

their hopes. The revolutionary party in 
Turkey, under the name of the Union and 
Progress Party, had overthrown the Govern- 
ment and had taken possession of the country 
in the name of the people. Abdul Hamid, 
whom Gladstone, for his atrocious crimes, 
had dubbed “Abdul the Damned,” was now 
shorn of his power, and was a prisoner in a 
palace, almost within sight of the American 
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Embassy. His throne was now occupied by 
a nominal successor, his brother, Mohammed V. 
This good-humored weakling, however, en- 
joyed only the shadow of power and none of 
its substance. His brother, fearful of a plot 
to overthrow him, had caused his successor 
to be reared in a manner that totally unfitted 
him for the exercise of authority. He had 
kept him secluded from society, had not per- 
mitted him to learn even the rudiments of 
history and state-craft, and had enfeebled 
his intellect and character by consciously 
exposing him to the temptations of self indul- 
gence. He had placed before the Heir Ap- 
parent all the pleasures of life; had supplied 
him with countless wives, luxurious food, rich 
wines, and all the other ministers of sensual 
enjoyment. Reared in such atmosphere, he 
had grown up and passed the prime of life, 
ignorant and without character. Socially, 
of course, he was a charming gentleman, but 
as a ruler, he was hopelessly incompetent. 

He was, indeed, merely the figure head of a 
government whose substantial ministers were 
the aggressive, self-made leaders of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress. These were 
men of native shrewdness, character, and cour- 
age. Their political leader was Talaat Bey, 
a great hulk of a man, who had begun life in 
the humble capacity of porter in a village rail- 
road station, and who had advanced to the 
limits of his social prospects when he had 
achieved the dignity of a telegraph operator 
in the same station. By sheer force of natural 
genius, however, he had become a political 
power, and after the revolutionists had sprung 
their coup d’état, he soon rose to be their 
leader. With their success, he had leaped im- 
mediately to the dazzling eminence of a Cabinet 
position, and was then the leader of the Cabal 
that was the real ruler of the Empire. 

The military genius of the young Turks was 
Enver Bey, a handsome and dashing young 
officer, who had studied his profession and cul- 
tivated the social graces as military attaché 
of the Turkish Embassy at Berlin. He was 
now Minister of War and in control of the 
Turkish Army—a necessary weapon in the 
hands of Talaat to maintain the Young Turk 
party in power. Some of my foreign col- 
leagues of the diplomatic corps assured me 
that these two men were the real power in 
Turkey. They had seven associates, all men 
of great influence, and all members of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. 
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The personalities of these men, and the 
drama of their conflicting ambitions and in- 
trigues, gradually unfolded themselves before 
my eyes. It was like sitting at the performance 
~ of a fascinating play, only this was more in- 
teresting because it was the reality of life. 
The actors were the representatives of great 
nations, and upon the issue of this dramatic 
situation rested the fate of millions of people. 


THE FIRST WEEKS OF AMBASSADORSHIP 


HE experience of my first few weeks at 

Constantinople and the intensely interest- 
ing sensations they aroused in me, can best be 
conveyed to my readers by reproducing a few 
of the letters which | wrote home to America 
in the excitement of these moments. The 
first | shall quote was dated December 23, 
1913, and was addressed to my wife and young- 
est daughter: 


I have been so very busy that | have not 
written for a few days—so | will tell you briefly 
what has happened since. On December 20th 
we had our reception, of which I enclose you 
an account—it was really splendid—no one 
can describe the sensations and thrills. I had 
to be told and made to feel that | was the head 
and responsible man for the property of those 
great institutions, managed by such soulful, 
disinterested, and altruistic people—it makes 
our small efforts in New York appear insignifi- 
cant. Think of a small determined “band” 
of Americans revolutionizing with educational 
means the Balkan States—the drops of water 
they kept a-going for forty or more years had 
the result of wearing away the indifference of 
the Bulgar and roused him. Everybody who 
is well-informed admits that Robert College 
deserves the credit for the education that has 
spread there. 

At 9:30 Mort and | went to the Scorpion 
(the gunboat detailed to guard the Embassy) 
and had a royal reception and inspected the 
boat. On Sunday | then went alone to the 
college—but I feel as though | wrote you all 
this so I'll skip it—if I didn’t write it, I'll 
tell you about it when you are here. We had 
intended to go on the Scorpion, but instead we 
drove to the seven Towers of Jedi Kulet, and 
walked on top of the ramparts and then for 
one hour along the old wall—:t was a bewitch- 
ing sight—the sun was shining brightly, the 
Marmora made up the background, and the 
wenty or thirty towers along the wall in 
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various stages of decay, with the moat along- 
side, made a never-to-be-forgotten impression 
on us all. As usual, Mortie took a number of 
pictures and Abdullah guarded us most care- 
fully. It takes this kind of absorption of the 
history of a country to teach one what these 
people really are. This city is unquestion- 
ably the most favored by nature of any I have 
ever seen. It excels New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 

On our way home, we stopped to inspect the 
Kahri Jeh Janisi Mosque—the oldest in C.— 
it was formerly a Greek Church and the paint- 
ings of Christ, Saint Mark, the old Bible 
heroes, and angels, etc., are still here in mosaic 
—much finer than in the San Marco in Venice. 
We were shown through by an old Turk who 
could give half-intelligent descriptions of the 
mosaics, etc., in English and German. We 
wended through many narrow little streets, 
inhabited largely by Greeks, and it was a 
most interesting sight. It was nearly two 
when we sat down to dinner and none of us 
complained. 

On Monday | hada great day. In the morn- 
ing, representatives of the Austrian Kultur 
Gemeinde called to invite me to attend their 
synagogue and visit their school; they instruct 
about 300 children. I agreed to do so. [| 
took my first meal away from the house at 
Tokatlians—the best restaurant here—had 
Schmavonian with me. At two, we were at 
the Finance Office for an interview with Talaat 
Bey—who is acting Secretary of Finance as 
well as Secretary of the Interior, and the strong- 
est and most powerful man in Turkey at pres- 
ent. I am already on good terms with the men 
in power. We had coffee and cigarettes four 
times that p.m. We next called on the Min- 
ister of War, General Izzett—he wore a shabby 
uniform, spoke German, and was really dis- 
consolate—they are a very frank people if they 
talk at all—he made some very confidential 
communications to me. The rumor or hope 
has gotten around that I may prove their 
Moses who will lead them out of their diffi- 
culties. Let us hope so; I’ll try anyhow. 
Next we called on Colonel Djemal, the newly 
appointed Minister of Public Works. I tried 
to dodge the coffee—but he said a call in 
Turkey without coffee is no call. He was of a 
hopeful temper and rather dapper. Then 
we called on Osman Mardighian, the Post- 
master General. He speaks good English 
and is very able—devotes his time to adminis- 
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Courtesy Robert College 


ROBERT COLLEGE 


The American-endowed university for men at Constantinople, overlooking the Bosphorus. 


Many of the 


leading men of Bulgaria were educated here, as well as many prominent Turks, Armenians, Greeks, and Jews 


trative works. When I got to the office, I 
had to dictate a few despatches and say good- 
by to Mr. Phillip, who is going on a four weeks’ 
leave of absence. At 5 o'clock, the Grand 
Rabbi and his Secretary came—he is a very 
intelligent, nice, youngish man of forty or so— 
he thinks he has the Red ticket settled, but 
has not and | shall have to help in disposing 
of it. While he was upstairs, Helen discussed 
the White Slave traffic—babies inthe Hospitals, 
etc., etc. She really does well at the tea 
table. It is a picture to see one of those tea 
scenes. Helen, Chief Rabbi (addressed as 
His Eminence, as he ranks with the Church 
dignitaries of the rank of Cardinal), Sir Edwin 
Pears, Sir Henry Woods Pasha, Rev. Mr. 
Frew, the Rabbi’s Secretary, Schmavonian, 
Mort, and |; and | have to listen to French and 
fortunately am beginning to understand it. 
They left at 7—I worked at those telegrams 
until 7:30—then went to bed for a nap and 
over-slept, not wakening until 8:25, so that we 
reached the British Embassy at 8:40, the last 
of the guests! You can’t imagine my feelings 
as I was ushered into that room in which were 
thirty other guests, including the Grand 


Vizier, Talaat Bey and three other Cabinet 
Ministers, the Wangenheims, D’Ankerswaerd 
and other Sirs and Ladies, and had them all 
look me over—when 

“The American Ambassador” 


was announced. | felt, “Is it I or not?” 
Then, “Mr. and Mrs. Fox” are announced. 
And then,“ Diner est servi!” I took in Madame 
D’Ankerswaerd. Escorted her to her seat and 
then went to the other side of the table where 
I was seated next to Baroness Wangenheim, 
a fine, good looking, typically aristocratic 
German—a charming conversationalist. She 
is W’s second wife—he divorced his first. W. is 
a great personal friend of the Emperor. Sir 
Louis Mallet, the English Ambassador, sat on 
the other side of Baroness W. After dinner we 
smoked and drank coffee and talked to others 
than our table companions, while fifty or sixty 
others gathered for a dance. Such a sight! 
And to think that we are part of it— 
Young Princes, Barons, Sirs, and Americans 
from the Embassies, etc., and lots of 
Turks and Egyptians, etc. | shall never for- 
get it. Helen sat right opposite me—between 
Baron Wangenheim, all be-decorated, and 
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At the Jerusalem Consulate. 
At either side of the group are 
a Turkish guard and a cavass. 
In the centre, the Ambassa- 
dor and Mrs. Morgenthau, Mr. 
A. K. Schmavonian, and Mr. 
Morgenthau’s daughter, Mrs. 
George W. Naumburg (the 
“Ruth” of the narrative) 


A Turkish graveyard. Mrs. 
Mortimer J. Fox in the fore- 
ground whose letter signed 
“Helen” is quoted in the accom- 
panying article 
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A GRADUATING CLASS IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


At the Constantinople College for Girls, one of the great 
American-endowed institutions of learning which Ambassador 


Morgenthau signally served during the war 


Colonel Djemal (Turk) in full uniform. | talked 
with Baroness Moncheur—we have struck up 
a nice friendship—with Marquis Pallavicini— 
Talaat Bey, and Miss Wangenheim, etc., etc., 
until about 12, when Wangenheim asked me 
to play bridge with him, a Turk, and a Greek 
banker—which | did until 1:30, when the 
dancing was over and they all went in for 
supper, etc. (I went home) and then they 
danced again until 2:30 or so. | thoroughly 
enjoyed it, | am not overstating when I repeat 
what I said in a previous letter—I am very 
glad | came. 

To-day—at 11—a call from the Bulgarian 
Minister. In the afternoon | finished my of- 
ficial calls on the Cabinet Ministers—called 
on Mahmoud Pasha of the Marine, Ibrahim 
Bey—Secretary of Justice, the Dutch Minister, 
and Mrs. McCauley (the wife of the comman- 
der of the Scorpion.) 

Mesdames Pallavicini, Bompard, Moncheur, 
Wangenheim, and Willebois are the popular 
and fine women here, and they are out of the 
ordinary—you will like all of them and they 
will like you. Pierre Loti is wrong, so far as 
this winter is concerned—we have had no cold 
weather. Yesterday and to-day were delight- 
ful—the thermometer has not been below 45°. 


On the same day as the foregoing, my 
daughter Helen (Mrs. Fox) also wrote her 
mother a letter which adds new touches of 


AN LL.D. OF A GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


Ambassador Morgenthau in scholastic robes 
after receiving his degree in Constantinople 


color to some of the scenes described in mine. 
She wrote as follows: 


So much to write about! Yesterday after- 
noon I had Mme. de Willebois and’ Mme. 
Eliasco to tea, and after they left (Mme. de 
Willebois is the Dutch Minister’s wife), papa 
sent up word that “His Eminence” the Chief 
Rabbi and his Secretary were here and would 


like tea. They trotted up, and His Eminence 
is an awfully nice soul, garbed in a flowing 
black gourt and a fez, be-turbaned in white, 
something like a combination of a Greek priest 
and a Hadja. He is very learned, especially 
about archzology as related to the Jews, and 
was interesting. In the meantime, Woods 
Pasha, Sir Edwin Pears (a marvelously in-. 
teresting man and English lawyer here), and 
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HELPING IN WAR WORK 


Ambassador Morgenthau 

(centre of upper group) and 

Mrs. Morgenthau (lower 

picture) devoted much 

energy to aiding the hos- 

pitalsin Constantinople dur- 
‘ing the war 
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AT THE AMERICAN 


RED CROSS 


Mr. Morgenthau (in the centre of the group) devoted much time to this establishment. Next to him is Sister Jeanne, the 


head of the French nunnery at Constantinople. 


At the right of the first row is G. Bie Ravndal, American consul-general, 


and Dr. Peet, Treasurer of American missionary interests 


Mr. Frew (a Scottish minister who was pastor 
of the English Church in Constantinople) 


arrived. I kept thinking how interesting 
they all were, but would they leave me any 
time to dress for dinner! | had been to Scutari 
in the morning, sightseeing with some of the 


College faculty, and had brought them home. 


to luncheon. Mr. Frew left, at 7:30, and I was 
so busy trying to make myself gorgeous that | 
completely forgot papa who fell asleep and did 
not wake up until 8:15. The dinner was at 
8:30. Of course, we were all blaming each 
other and not ourselves and tearing around, 
whistling for coats, servants, etc. We finally 
tore up to the English Embassy at twenty 
minutes -to nine. Never in my life have | 
experienced anything so wonderful. The Em- 
bassy is very large and imposing. “Two marvel- 
ously uniformed cavasses stood at the door in- 
side, where powdered footmen in knee breeches, 
about twenty of them, were also stationed. As 
we came to the stairs, the second Secretary 
received us and assured us we were not late. 
However, we were the last! We then took 


off our coats and were ushered into the drawing 
room, outside of which stood a little colored 
page dressed like an Egyptian slave. Sir 
Louis Mallet seems awfully nice. He is a 
bachelor, rather nice looking, and very shy 
and diffident, and wears a monocle. So many 
people came up to greet us. Then dinner was 
announced. I went down with a Turkish 
member of the Cabinet, and sat in the next 
to the place of honor. Baron von Wangen- 
heim sat on the other side of me. I think he 
likes to flirt. At any rate we chatted in 
German and had quite a gay time together. 
The table had quantities of roses (all from 
Nice) on it. The only light in the whole 
room was from huge, massive, silver candela- 
bra, standing on mirrors all along the table. 
We had silver dishes and soup plates. The 
meal was served in the usual rapid-fire English 
style. Papa sat between Lady Crawford and 
Baroness Wangenheim. Everyone goes in 
according to rank, and consequently, usually 
husbands and wives sit with each other’s 
better halves. The Turk ate most heartily 
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THE CREW OF THE “SCORPION” 


The American patrol boat attached to the Embassy at Constantinople, entertained by Ambassador 
Morgenthau. Most of the young women in the picture are the Greek wives of the American sailors 


and told me afterward he didn’t know whether 
he’d get any dinner the next night or not. At 
dinner it was funny—on the other side of the 


Turk sat Mrs. Nicholson (née Sackville-West), 
a beauty, and with the most gorgeous emeralds! 
She afterward played poker with five Turks, 
as her husband informed me. My partner 
told me he hated formal dinners, it was so 
uncomfortable eating in a uniform. After 
dinner there was dancing, and heaps of people 
were asked for that. | danced quite a bit, but 
was so tired from my terribly busy day that 
we left at twelve o'clock. Papa played bridge 
and didn’t get home until 1:30. The English 
Embassy is lighted entirely by candles and 
really the effect is wonderfully beautiful. 

Next day—This morning Mme. Elise, the 
children, and I, accompanied by the ever present 
Abdullah (the body guard), went to Therepia 
in a motor to find a house for the summer. 
It is just heavenly. You simply cannot im- 
agine how perfect it is. The houses have the 
most beautiful gardens and are right down on 
the Bosphorus, which is so blue; and from 
one’s windows one looks across at Asia. Papa 
is going some time to decide finally, as this was 
just a preliminary survey. We picked violets 
and a rose, just think of it, on December 22nd! 


But it is quite cold at times. The gardens 
are so inviting, and I| can just imagine tea 
parties and all kinds of thrilling things hap- 
pening in them. This afternoon | had two 
Turkish ladies to tea—Halide Edi Hanum 
and her mother. They came in their yash- 
maks and we had Mme. Elise serve the tea. 
Halide is a graduate of the College and a 
real beauty. She is tall and dark, wth 
almond-shaped eyes, and has a_ beautiful 
complexion; and she is so gentle and soft and 
charming. She speaks in the sweetest voice, 
and what do you think she is doing? Trans- 
lating Oscar Wilde into Turkish! Her mother 
is the daughter of the sixth wife of a very 
great Pasha, and her grandmother was a 
Circassian slave girl. The mother cannot 
speak anything but Turkish, and she smoked 
all the time she was here. | gave her some 
candy and a box of American cigarettes to take 
home. Halide doesn’t smoke, and anyway, if 
she went into a ball-room at home she’d create 
a sensation, she is so charming. You simply 
cannot imagine how lovely it is here and | 
just relish and cherish every moment. Baron 
von Wangenheim hopes you will take a house 
right next to him this summer. He wants to 
ride with Ruth. Beware, Ruth! 





A STRANGE © 
PYGMY PEOPLE 


A Tribe of South American Indians, 
Four Feet High, Who Were Amazed 
at the Appearance of White Men 


By GEORGE P. BUSCH 


Mr. Busch, an athlete of Syracuse University, joined a party of oil prospectors last January, 
and with them penetrated Colombia, South America, where they had the adventure which he tells about 


in this article. 


The party took along a moving picture outfit with which they recorded the pygmies in 


action; some of these pictures are here used as illustrations —THE Epitors. 


E LANDED on the coast of 

South America at Carta- 

gena, looking for oil. Then 

we asked the people who 

traveled in and out of that 
dirty town, who had seen puddles, thick and 
black? Who had seen a rainbow film on the 
surface of aswamp? Who had seen lakes that 
were pitchy and cracked and sticky—asphalt? 
There were as many different reports of these 
things as there were folks questioned. But 
Mike Spellacy, who had been there before, was 
quick to choose. It seemed to be a pretty 
safe bet that there was asphalt, at least, in the 
Sierra de Perija. Besides, figured Mike, that 
country is almost unexplored and there was an 
old Padre in a mission beyond the Magdalena, 
who told some queer tale about a crude lost 
tribe up there—he would make us a good guide. 

When we put the finishing touches to our 
equipment by buying such things as could be 
had in a stale South American town, we told 
where we were going, and the people of Car- 
tagena began to grin. 

The Sierra de Perija! Nobody ever went 
there! The mountains were full of cannibals. 
So we spent a few thousand pesos on life insur- 
ance in the form of handkerchiefs, . beads, 
bright-colored cloths, cigars—stuff that would 
be easy to carry and good for bribing wild men. 
These things proved useful, in another way. 

After three days in native boats along the 
Magdalena River, we struck into the country 
for four days more until, thanks to Mike, we 
found the Spanish mission at La Grange. 
Padre Camilo stood on the doorsill and roared 
a welcome to us five gringoes. 


The Padre was ~ 


one of those monks who vow never to let a 
razor come near his face, so he looked like a 
grizzly bear. His eyes were dark caves; his 
beard was like a great clump of bushes; he 
wore a broad-brimmed straw hat, sack cloth 
shirt like a nightgown, and baggy trousers 
hitched up like-a couple of empty gunny sacks. 
He had a big heart and a big bulk, and that is 
how he managed all by himself to be the whole 
civilized world to the Indians | am going 
to tell you about. Nobody else could have 
done that job better than our hairy old Padre. 

If you will take your atlas and examine 
Magdalina Province, half way between the 
Caribbean Sea and Lake Maracaibo, you will 
see a great area of ten thousand square miles, 
cut by rivers, and a lake or two, but almost a 
blank in respect to names. Civilization which 
puts names on maps never yet invaded the 
jungles of the Sierra de Perija where “nobody 
ever goes,” 

We followed a mule trail for several days 
until the last settlement, consisting of shacks 
of mud and sticks, had been passed. Then 
for a week we struggled along ridges where the 
growth was thin, and along brooks, and part 
of the time the peon boys used their machetes 
to hack a thicket and get us through. It was 
all up and down: great heights where the night 
was slow to fall, deep valleys under a cloud of 
steam—but it was mostly up. 

After a two weeks’ scramble, one morning we 
pushed aside the last bush which grew between 
the world we know and the little world of 
strangers. We were perhaps 3,500 feet high 
and the place we found was the only clearing 
in all that jungle. It was about five miles 
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WHERE THE PYGMY TRIBE LIVES 


The red line shows the route which Mr. Busch and his party took when they discovered the “lost tribe.” Padre Camilo, 
the guide, lived in a mission at La Grange which was separated by forty miles of trackless mountains from the strange 
Indians, whose approximate location is shown by the black star 


long and a mile wide. The place might, if around and grunted. They recognized Padre, 


seen without the heavy forest growths that 
shut it in, have been taken for a part of New 
England. Here was some rolling land with 
grassy fields, broken by jutting rocks and 
clumps of clean trees. 

Padre did not hesitate, but guided us toward 
a curious sort of community. Four canopies 
were grouped together in a hollow. Each was 
made of a matting of large flat leaves, resem- 
bling the leaves of a banana tree, with their 
stems twisted together to make a slanting 
roof supported from seven to four feet above 
the ground, by flimsy poles at careless intervals. 
Each of these canopies was the shelter of ten 
or fifteen persons who were either sitting on 
the ground or walking around doing little, if 
anything. There was no pretense of walls for 
these “shacks” so that the people of the com- 
munity: had a clear view in every direction 
and saw us as soon as we came into sight. 
Right away we found ourselves surrounded by 
about fifty red pygmies. They had the high 
cheek bones and narrow eyes of Mongols, but 
not one was over four feet tall—and mostly 
they were stark naked. They seemed to be 
neither hostile nor afraid; but they just stood 


because when they had recovered a good deal 
from looking at us, they began to bark at him 
with grunts that quickly increased in number 
and volume. Indeed, as they got unlimbered, 
the abdominal grunting trailed upward and 
off in squeaks of excitement. There was a 
rising and falling of strange voices that sounded 
like a squall at sea. And we could see that the 
strain on the pygmies was great. After we 
had lived among them a few days, | found that 
their language was about all grunts down in 
the pit of the stomach; but when they felt like 
we do when we pound on the table, their voices 
grew high and trailed off. For example, the 
word for “far” was just a short grunt, penapa; 
but the expression for a long way off was 
penaaapa, which was pitched higher and higher 
and prolonged indefinitely to show some 
tremendous distance. That is why, on the 
day of our arrival, there was no wail high 
enough or long enough to fit the situation. 

The pygmies said that we were the first white 
men they had ever seen—except Padre, who 
was dark like a Spaniard and who hid behind 
his beard anyway. We soon saw that this 
must be true. 
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They began to examine our size. We were 
none of us small—I am six feet three and the 


other four were large men—but in a New York. 


crowd we could pass for the average. Now 
when we seated ourselves on a stone, these 
pygmies came and lifted up our feet with both 
hands, and gave long grunts, and then made 
motions showing that they thought our legs 
were like tree trunks. But the wonder of 
wonders was our white skin. We had been out 
in the weather and tropical sun and were not 
exactly pale, except compared to our little red 
friends. Moreover, | am 


try again. Anotherfour. Stop! They threw 
up their hands. They quit. It was too much. 

You see how we were up against it in trying 
to bring some simple message from the outside 
world. We were in over our depth even before 
we got started telling them anything. 

When we questioned these people as to what 
they knew of the world outside, we found 
they knew nothing and had no curiosity. 
Save for a very short penetration into the 
jungle where they fished and swam in a stream, 
they had never looked beyond. But they 
told us of other people who 
were cannibals, and lived in 





called blond, and the effect 
of the sun had been to bleach 
rather than darken my 
sandy hair, so that the 
contrast with the straight 
black spikes of the Indians 
made them wonder and laugh 
every time they saw me with 
my hat off. There was always 
a heap of fun when one of us 
rolled up a sleeve and exposed 
a white man’s arm. They 
then tried to call our bluff 
and rubbed the arm as hard 
as they could, trying to rub 
of the white paint. When 





that failed they got a bright 


idea. They got us to open 
our shirts! That did give 
them a start—to discover 


a distant village by the name 
of Masorta. None of them 
had ever seen such a place, 
but they had all heard about 
it, and the rumor of it was a 
great piece of gossip among 
them. There was a sugges- 
tion of some curious connec- 
tion between that tale of the 
cannibal village and an inci- 
dent that Padretold us about: 

These people had not been 
unheard of in the valley west 
of their mountains, although 
they had never been seen save 
by the patient Padre. The 
Motilone Indians who live 
below the Sierras are well 
known. It was one of those 








that we were really white all 
over. 

We soon found that the 
pygmies could count to four 
and no farther. They had 
words for numbers up to four, 
and they reckoned all the way 
there on the fingers of either 
hand. Of course, there was the thumb—but it 
simply never occurred to any one that a thumb 
could be counted. As for adding two hands to- 
gether to make higher numbers, | soon found 
out about that when | tried to tell them how far 
we had come. I held up four fingers to stand 
for four days’ travel—of course, one day’s 
travel was only five miles to them, but it was 
too complicated to try to clear up that point. 
So all right, four fingers, four days. | took 
down the fingers and held them up a second 
time. A little trouble, but all right, they 
seemed to get the idea. Another four. What’s 
that? Never heard of somany? Never mind, 


PADRE CAMILO 
The old Spanish missionary who acted 
as guide to the party, and who, previous 
to the visit of the five American oil pros- 
pectors, had apparently been the only 
connecting link between the ‘‘lost’’ tribe 
and the outside world 


whose body was found one 
day on the lower mountain 
slopes, where it lay like a big 
porcupine, shot through and 
through by 150 arrows. But 
those arrows, said Padre, were 
exactly like the ones which 
our pygmies used. Some of 
the forefathers must have gone wandering out 
into the world, been scared by a sudden meet- 
ing with strangers, and returned to spread 
around their only tradition. ; 
The bow and arrow was their only weapon. 
The men carried them wherever they went, 
probably because, before we arrived, they 
never went anywhere unless it was to get 
food. The women never carried bows. These 
weapons were made out of tough black palm 
wood strung with twisted cotton. The arrows 
were of the same material and notched so as to 
catch like the prong of a fish hook. But some 
of the arrows had iron heads bound on with 
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ONE OF THE PYGMY “VILLAGES” 


There were four of these communities about a mile apart. 


The habitations consisted of canopies of flat leaves 


with no pretense of walls; under each roof there dwelt from ten to fifteen little people, none over four feet tall 


cotton cord. We thought, here is a sign that 
they know something; but Padre informed us 
that he had brought them the iron arrow heads 
on a previous visit; just as he had also intro- 
duced corn and sugar cane which grew in small 
patches around the valley. Before Padre had 
come, the sole food of the tribe must have 
been snails, fish, monkeys, and, rarely, a deer 
and some fruit, because the only thing else they 
ate during our visit was some of our supplies. 

One of the handiest things about these 
people was the way they caught fish with their 
bows and arrows. | greatly enjoyed watching 
the proceeding. The little men waded into 
the stream up to their waists and stood there 
as still as a rock waiting for the fish. Perhaps 
the fisherman would hold his bow so that the 
point of the arrow was just under water, but 
not always. If you have ever watched a 
fish which is unaware of danger, you know that 
its course is not a steady one. It darts here 
and there, but between each dart it is practic- 
ally motionless, as though taking its bearings. 
The pygmies watched their prey while it zig- 
zagged among the rocks under the water, until 
finally it came within a few feet of the waiting 
man and quivered there for an instant, con- 
sidering where to turn next. But that was the 
fatal instant, the bow string twanged, a long 
black arrow slipped under the water, and a 
few moments later there floated up the body 
of a fish transfixed by a black palm rod. 


Shooting monkeys was different. Monkeys 
make harder targets than fish, so it was not 
often that a monkey which was spry among 
the high branches could be killed outright with 
an arrow. A special way had to be figured 
out. A weak spot was cut near the centre of 
the arrow, and a small cross-stick was fastened 
at that point to keep the shaft from going into 
the monkey too far. That shows with what 
force they were shot. Then a fairly long 
cotton cord had its two ends tied to the two 
halves of the arrow, and the slack in between 
was wound around to keep it from interfering 
with the flight. What happened? Suppose 
the monkey was struck but not killed. He 
would make off screeching among the branches, 
and right away that part of the arrow which 
was left sticking out of his hide would get 
broken off, and go falling toward the ground 
unwinding the cord. The animal, nearly 
crazy with pain and fright, would go jumping 
up and down and back and forth, with half 
of the arrow still with him pulling the cord 
along. So, in a jiffy, he got hopelessly tangled 
up. After that, as long as the monkey meat 
lasted, the Indian who caught him had nothing 
to do. About the only thing that made them 
stir a foot was the need to get something to eat. 

At first, | couldn’t figure out how they were 
going to prepare the animal for the table. 
Besides their being no table, | could not see 
any knives or kitchen utensils either. There 








A GROUP OF WOMEN FOLK 


A PAIR OF JOLLY ABOR- 
IGENES 


The only weapon of these people 

was the bow and arrow, and their 

only garment was a coarse blanket 

woven out of raw cotton. Only 

the men were allowed to carry bows 
or wear the blanket 


Most of the people in this group are from thirty to fifty years old. One on the left is carrying her little boy astride 
Some of the others are wearing aluminum identification tags, which would usually » 


her neck in a characteristic way. 


mark a geologist’s sample of soil or asphalt 











HOME LIFE 


A close-up view of a flimsy canopy, 
showing the body of a deceased 
relative bundled in matting and 
hanging under the roof just to the 
right of the centre. There is also 
shown, in the process of manu- 
facture, one of the raw cotton 
blankets colored by a dye made 
from berries and twigs 

















THREE GRINGOES WITH THE PYGMIES 


Three of the oil prospectors who were the first white men ever seen by this 
“lost” Indian tribe, with the exception of Padre Camilo, a bearded Spanish priest 





George P. Busch 


SHOOTING FISH WITH 
BOWS AND ARROWS 


Wading into the water, they 

waited for a fish to pause near 

them, when, like a flash, they 
pierced it with an arrow 


were rough clay vessels for holding water, but 
those would not do for this purpose. There- 
fore, when a monkey was caught while we were 
there, | was on hand to see what would happen. 

Two pygmies took the animal, one by its 
arms, the other by its legs—so to speak—then 
standing on opposite sides of the fire they 
swung the body back and forth through the 
flame. This went on for some time, perhaps 
an hour, but time was of no consequence. At 
first the hair of the animal was burned off, 
and then gradually he was roasted. When 
it came to eating the meal, the partakers 
seemed to be the family of the man who had 
brought in the monkey; but with various 
families under the same roof it was not clear 
which people belonged to which family. At 
any rate, the hands and the head—that is the 
brains—which were considered the choicest 
parts went to the two who had patiently swung 
the rations back and forth through the flames. 


THE FISHING PRESERVE 


The little people seemed never 
to have penetrated the jungle 
that shut them in, farther than 
a stream where they fished 





In the meantime, what was the chief duty of 
the women, besides minding the children? 
They put their babies astride their necks and 
went out to spots on the hillsides protected 
from the-winds where wild cotton grew. When 
a mass of this was collected, a stone was tied to 
the lower end, and then twirled. Thus the 
cotton was slowly pulled out and twisted into 
cords. The coarse blankets which the women 
wove out of this raw cotton and colored with 
dyes made from berries and twigs was the only 
proceeding you could call an industry. These 
blankets were the sole native article of cloth- 
ing, although the nights were cold at that 
altitude. But for some unexplained reason, 
the women and children never wore a blanket 
—that garment was only for the men. If there 
were some frocks on the children the explana- 
tion lay in the load of Padre’s mule. 

Next after “industries,” what about the 
religion of those people? Alas, their religion 





A Strange Pygmy People 


was neither traditional nor other- 
wise—it was lacking. They 
spared effort and exercised no 
ingenuity on worship. | saw 
no apparatus, no behavior, and 
no person that might be identi- 
fied with spiritual things—with 
one exception. When one of 
them died the relatives did a 
peculiar thing, which might have 
had some connection with asoul. 
At any rate, the deceased was 
buried for six months—that is 
what Padre Camilo called it— 
and then the remains were un- 
earthed and tied up in a mat- 
ting, which was woven out of 
grass in the same way that the 
robes were woven out of cotton. 
This grewsome bundle was then 
for another six months, sus- 
pended under the roof of the 
canopy where the person had 
lived. During which time, while 
the bones decorated the home, 
the relatives caroused. That is, 
they tried to eat more monkey 
brains and hands than usual, 
and they drank chicha, which 
was really fermented corn soup 
and as strong as whiskey. When 
the ceremony of the dead, if that 
is what it was, was completed, 
the remains we re laid away 
under a boulder on the hillside. 

The social arrangements of the tribe were 
chaotic so far as the family was concerned. 
There were no ceremonies, and the only custom 
governing marriage was that a girl child at 
about seven years of age would be sent away 
to another canopy from that in which she 
was born. Thus, she would be adopted as a 
daughter-in-law at a tender age and brought 
up as a member of her husband’s family. 
Frequently, the husband was old enough to 
help do the bringing up. Once when | was 
“talking” to one of the men, he took his bow 
and banged his little wife over the head, while 
she grinned approvingly. This act was to 
illustrate how he had treated another wife 
who was at that moment wandering about in 
one of the other three communities, broken- 
headed; but probably not broken-hearted since 
family ties were not so binding but what they 
were severed easily. 











WHAT PADRE DID 


Two women who are wearing frocks that Padre Camilo provided and , 
necklaces that the Americans had brought to tame cannibals with. 


Both 
these women are full grown 


This banging on the head with a bow was 
not only a means for ejecting one’s wife, but 
it was a favorite pastime. Sometimes in fun, 
sometimes for punishment, they were always 
doing it. 

The oldest man of the tribe was called Chief 
Marino—that is what we called him, taking 
our cue from Padre. The chief had a corru- 
gated head. He had been so beaten with a bow 
during his life of indefinite length that his 
nearly bald head was ridged, so that the 
tufts of hair which still grew on his red skin 
resembled coppices on a plowed field. Marino 
was proud of that badge which was the only 
token of his chiefdom. In all other respects 
save his age—in his surroundings and author- 
ity he was not different from the others. 

In fact, here was the perfect realization of the 
doctrine of equality. There was no one with 
authority, no apparent government. ‘“‘ Houses” 
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WHITE GIANTS AND RED PYGMIES 


Some of the party of average sized Americans who were feeling tall beside the four- 


foot Indians they had discovered. 


‘were all equally flimsy; each person “dressed” 

alike; and each was absolutely independent of 
everyone else. 

It may seem as though | had described a 
wretched people. They were backward, in- 
deed, so far back that they hadn’t gotten be- 
yond the bow and arrow stage. But they were 
not wretched, in the sense of unhappy. They 
were without care or worry, there were no 
taxes, servant problems, oppressive armaments, 
or other complications. I never saw a more 
care-free people. They were always smiling, 
and men and women alike were given to a deep 
jolly laugh. They were jolly, although there 
wasn’t anything up there to be jolly over, un- 
less it was the beads, handkerchiefs, aluminum 
tags, and so forth, that we gave them. In- 
stead of taming cannibals with these things, it 
was really just giving to the tamest people 
in the world some funny toys, to watch them 
laugh. But we gave them the biggest treat 
of all at the end of our visit: 

There didn’t seem to be any crocodiles in 
the river, perhaps it was too high, so the five 
gringoes decided to take a swim. Padre was 
invited to come along, but he only patted us 
and rumbled his regrets. Down on the stony 
beach, just below the place where the pygmies 





Padre Camilo is the bearded man on the left 


fished, we stripped off our dusty shirts and 
breeches. Then the fun began. Some of 
the little red men who were standing around 
with their bows and arrows couldn’t keep it to 
themselves. They fairly croaked with excite- 
ment. They sent back word for the whole 
population to get a move on and come down to 
the river. The four “villages” came, babies 
and all—only the relatives who were rolled up 
in matting were left behind. So, we went in 
swimming. But do you think that they stood 
on the shore and watched? No sir, we all 
went into the water together. And so, next 
to our arrival, that farewell swim in the 
unnamed river was the most exciting thing 
that ever happened in the history of the tribe. 

Those are the simple facts. When I now 
look around on ‘the buildings and the noisy, 
crowded business called civilization, it seems 
strange, indeed, to think how differently 
other people are living on the same globe. 
It is then that my thoughts find a long mule 
trail across Colombia, through deep jungles, 
and finaliy up into a little clearing in a dip 
of the mountains; and then I wonder if Padre 
is at that moment there again, with another 
mule pack of wonderful things for two hundred 
little red people. 


























ADVENTURES IN ARABIA’S DELIVERANCE 


THE TURKISH ARMY PASSES 
By THOMAS E. LAWRENCE 


‘O GREAT a chance must be extended 
and improved, and we went to Nuri 
Shaalan, Auda, and Talal to ask 
them what local effort they would 
make. Talal, the energetic, spoke 
first. He would take Ezraa, the big station 
and grain depot just north of us. Auda said 
he was for Ghazale, the station to the south. 
Nuri offered to sweep his men down the main 
road from Damascus toward Deraa, on the 
chance of finding stragglers pushing northward. 
These were three good ideas, and the three 
chiefs went off to carry them out while we 
pulled the column together and went forward 
past the ruined colony of Sheikh Miskin in 
the moonlight. Near dawn, we camped out on 
the stubble plain for a short rest before making 
Sheikh Saad, our intended base. There were 
thousands of us, and our order was all confused 
by the obstacle of the water ditches of Miskin. 
Some made fires, others lay down as they were, 
on the dew-laden ground in that penetrating 
misty chill of the Hauran plateau. There 
was no rest, for hundreds of men were wander- 
ing about looking for their friends and calling 
them in that sharp full-throated wail of the 
Arab villager. The moon had gone and the 
world was black and very cold. 

A little later, | roused my body-guard and 
we rode briskly on in front so that we entered 
Sheikh Saad with the rising sun. As we came 
through the narrow place between the rocks 
into the field of the olive yards the earth woke 
to life again. The morning airs moved the 
sparkling silver mass of olive leaves merrily 
about, and men ran out from a great goat- 
hair tent on the right calling us in to guest with 
them. 

The parties of the night returned and re- 
ported. Talal had taken Ezraa which had been 
feebly defended by Abd el Kader, the Algerian 
renegade who had betrayed us at Deraa in 
1917. He had his personal followers, some 
volunteers and troops, with two guns and some 
machine guns. The volunteers joined Talal 
when he came, the troops fled, and Abd el 





Kader had to abandon the place without fight- 
ing. He rode off angrily toward Damascus. 
Talal could not pursue, for his men were 
heavy with the great booty of Ezraa. Auda 
came in, saying that at Ghazale he had taken a 
derelict train with guns and two hundred 
prisoners including Germans. Nuri Shaalan 
sent to report four hundred prisoners, 
mules and machine guns. The prisoners had 
been farmed out to remote villages to work 
for their keep till called for. 

An English airplane appeared and flew about 
us, wondering if we were the Arab force or not. 
Young put out ground signals, and on him they 
dropped a message to say that Bulgaria had 
surrendered to the Allies. We had not even 
heard that therewas an offensive in the Balkans, 
so the news seemed too good and too sudden. 
However, there it was circumstantially, and 
it was one more proof that the end, not only 
of our war but of the Great War, was very 
near. We thought that just one more sharp 
effort and our trial would be over, with every- 
one able to go back to his affairs and forget 
his recent madness; because, for most of us, it 
was our first war and we looked forward to 
its end as rest and peace. 

The army now arrived and the fig groves 
and the palms and olives were all thronged 
with men and camels, as each detachment 
picked out the best empty place and unsaddled 
there. The animals went to water at the 
stream while we wandered through the gardens, 
seeing green bushes and flowers and cultivated 
fruits, things to which we had been for years 
quite strangers in the flinty desert. The 
people of Sheikh Saad came shyly to look at 
us. Feisal’s army was a famous legendary 
thing, whispered of for years, and here it was 
in all its diversity, led by people renowned 
or formidable, Nasir, Nuri, Auda, the Druses, 
or Sukhur, names with which to hush children 
even in the daytime. We stared back at them, 
envying the sight of normal peasant life shel- 
tered from the current of war, and engaged in its 
accustomed husbandry. 
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We let the men stretch the saddle stiffness 
from their legs after the days of movement, 
while we went up, some five or six of us, 
to the height above the ruins to look out 
over the southern plain and see the measure 
of security in hand for us. To our astonish- 


’ ment we saw in the valley just over the walls a 


straggling company of men in uniform, Turks, 
Austrians, Germans, with eight machine guns 
on pack-animals. They were toiling up from 
Galilee toward Damascus after their defeat by 
Allenby, hopeless but careless, marching at ease 
and thinking themselves twenty miles from any 
war. We did not give an alarm, in order to 
spare our tired troops further pains. Durzi only, 
with the Khaffaji and other members or tenants 
of the family, mounted quietly and fell on the 
enemy unexpectedly from a narrow lane. The 
officers showed fight and were killed instantly. 
The men threw down their arms, and in five 
minutes had been searched and robbed, and 
were being shepherded in file along the water- 
paths between the gardens into an open pound 
which had become our prison. Sheikh Saad 
was beginning well and easily. 

Next, away to the westward appeared three 


- or four black knots of people, moving north. 


We loosed the Howeitat on them. An hour 
later they returned in laughter, each man lead- 
ing a mule or pack-horse, poor, tired, galled 
brutes showing all too clearly the straits of 
the beaten army. Their owners had had 
no arms, were just ragged Turkish soldiers 
fleeing from the British, and the Howeitat 
had disdained to make such prisoners. “We 
gave them to the boys and girls of the villages 
for servants,” said Zaal with his thin-lipped 
smile, and, indeed, it was the merciful course, 
for there they would be fed and allowed to 
sit about and help on the threshing floor till 
there was a government to enquire for them. 
Had he collected them in their thousands about 
us, they would have perished of hunger and 
diseases. 


THE RISING ARABIAN FLOOD 


N HOUR afterward, a boy came running 
to say that small companies of men, some 

still commanded by their officers, were coming 
east from Jisr Benat Yakub, retiring broken 
from the attacks of the Australians. We sent 
out against them parties of Naim, the great 
peasant tribe of the northern and western 
Hauran who had joined us as appointed last 
night at Sheikh Miskin. All the villagers, from 
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the Kuneitra road to the railways on the east 
and south, were now arming and going out to 
do what they could to any weak bodies of the 
enemy within their district. The mass ris- 
ing, so long and carefully prepared by us, was 
now in flood, rising ever higher as each new 
success armed more and more of the rebels 
In two days’ time we would have at our orders, 
in movement beyond the Jordan, about sixty 
thousand armed men under local control of 
those chiefs who had been long in correspond- 
ence with us. The careful teaching and preach- 
ing of Ali ibn Hussein, Nesib, and Faiz in these 
districts was now bearing the proper fruit. 
There were other small affairs to the east 
on the Damascus-Deraa road, and then, sud- 
denly, we saw heavy smoke rising from Deraa. 
A short while afterward a horseman galloped 
in to say that the Germans were burning the 
last five airplanes and their storehouses, and 
that the Turks were about to leave the town. 
We sent scouts to give us long warning of such 
movement, and then a British airplane visited 
us to say that our Fifth Division was near 
Remthe, and that two Turkish columns, one 
of four thousand and one of two thousand men, 
were moving toward us from Mezerib. Talal 
became anxious, for the indicated route of the 
second column would bring it through Tafas, 
his own village. We sent off at once a warning 
along the threatened road and called up half 
our mounted infantry, with most of the Hotch- 
kiss and two mountain guns, to march down 
south and fight the enemy on the way. We 
thought to seize the ridge south of Tafas and 
attack them suddenly on the flank as they 
came unsuspectingly along the track. These 
six thousand men were probably all the remains 
of the Seventh Army, retreating before General 
Barrow. . 


TURKISH CRUELITIES 


NFORTUNATELY, speed was only a 
relative term with troops so worn out. 

Nuri Said undertook to start them off, and | 
rode away at once with my troopers, hoping 
to occupy a shadow position and fight a retiring 
action till the rest came up. On the road, 
mounted Arabs met us, herding a drove of 
stripped prisoners toward Sheikh Saad. They 
were hurrying them mercilessly and the bruises 
of the driving were sharp and blue on their 
pale skins. However, | left them to it, for they 
were Turks from the police battalion of Deraa, 
beneath whose iniquities the Arabs of the neigh- 

















borhood had wept not merely tears, but blood 
innumerable times, and | thought that if they 
for once tasted the bitterness they customarily 
inflicted, the lesson would not kill them; and 
might even make them thoughtful. 

The Arabs told us that the Turks were 
mostly cavalry, Jemal Pasha’s lancer regiment, 
and were already entering Tafas. When we 
arrived within sight we found the news true. 
They had taken the village, and there were 
just occasional shots and small pyres of smoke 
going up between the houses. They had 
halted around the village. On the rising ground 
this side of it, knee-deep in the dried thistles, 
were a distressed remnant of the inhabitants: 
old men, women, and children, telling terrible 
stories of what had happened when the Turks 
rushed in an hour ago. 

It was too late to do anything before the 
others arrived so we stayed on watch, crawling 
down quite near through the thistles till we 
saw the enemy re-form column and march out 
in an orderly body toward Miskin, cavalry 
in front and behind, infantry and machine- 
gunners on the flank, guns and transports in 
the centre. We opened fire on the head of 
their line when it showed itself beyond the 
houses. They made an active return with two 
field guns which they unlimbered behind the 
village. Their shrapnel was ranged too long, 
and passed over our heads into the rough. At 
last Pisani and Nuri came, and with them 
Auda, and Talal nearly frantic with the tales 
his people poured into him of the sufferings of 
the village. The Turks were by now nearly 
quit of it, and we slipped down behind them to 
end the suspense, while our infantry opened a 
strong fire with the Hotchkiss, and Pisani’s 
high explosive threw their rearguard into con- 
fusion. 

The village lay there quiet before us, under 
its slow wreaths of white smoke, while we rode 
toward it guardedly. There were some gray 
heaps in the long grass, pressed into it in the 
close way dead bodies lie. These we knew 
were Arabs. But then a little figure tottered 
away from one, as though trying to escape 
from us. It was a child three or four years 
old, whose dirty smock was stained red all over 
one shoulder and side. A little nearer and we 
saw that it was blood from a large half-fibrous 
wound, perhaps from a lance-thrust, just where 
neck and body joined. The child ran a few 
steps, then stood still and cried out to us, in a 
tone of astonishing strength (all else being 
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very silent), “Don’t hit me, Baba.” Abd el 
Main choked out something (it was of his own 
village and perhaps of his family) and flung 
himself off his camel to stumble kneeling in 
the grass beside the child. His suddenness 
frightened it, for it threw up its arms and 
tried to scream, but instead it dropped in a 
heap, while the blood rushed out again over 
its clothes; and then, I think, it died. 

We left Abd el Main there and rode on 
past the other bodies, now seen clearly in the 
sunlight to be men, women, and four babies, 
toward the village whose loneliness we knew 
meant that it was full of death and horror. 
On the outskirts were the low mud walls of 
some sheep folds, and on one lay something 
red and white. I looked nearer and saw the 
body of a woman folded across it, face down- 
ward, nailed there by a saw-bayonet whose 
haft stuck hideously into the air from between 
her naked legs. She had been pregnant, and 
about her were others, perhaps twenty in all, 
variously killed, but laid out to accord with 
an obscene taste. The Zaagi burst out in wild 
peals of laughter, in which some of those who 
were not sick joined hysterically. It was a 
sight near madness, the more desolate for the 
warm sunshine and the clean air of this upland 
afternoon. | said: “The best of you brings me 
the most Turkish dead”; and we turned and 
rode as fast as we might in the direction of the 
fadingenemy. On our way we shot down those 
of them fallen out by the road-side who came 
imploring our pity. 


THE DEATH OF TALAL 


ALAL had seen something of what we 

had seen. He gave one moan like a hurt 
animal, and then slowly rode to the higher 
ground and sat there a long while on his mare, 
shivering and looking fixedly after the Turks. 
I moved toward him to speak to him, but 
Auda caught my rein and stayed me. After 
some minutes Talal very slowly drew his head- 
cloth about his face, and then seemed to take 
hold of himself, for he dashed his stirrups into 
his horse’s flanks and galloped headlong, 
bending low in the saddle and swaying as 
though he would fall, straight at the main 
body of the enemy. It was a long ride, down 
the gentle slope and across the hollow, and 
we all sat there like stone while he rushed 
forward, the drumming of his horse’s hoofs 
sounding unnaturally loud in ourears. We had 
stopped shooting and the Turks had stopped 
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shooting; both armies waited for him. He 
flew on in this hushed evening, till he was only 
a few lengths from the enemy. Then he sat 
up in the saddle and cried his war-cry “Talal, 
Talal’”’ twice in a tremendous voice. In- 
stantly, all their rifles and machine guns 
crashed out together, and he and his mare, 
riddled through and through with bullets, 
fell dead among their lance-points. 
Auda looked very cold and grim. “God 
give him mercy. We will take his price.” He 
shook his rein and moved slowly forward after 
the enemy. We called up the peasantry, 
now all drunk with fear and blood, and sent 
them from this side and from that against 
the retreating column. Auda led them like 
the old lion of battle that he is. By a skilful 
turn he drove the enemy into bad ground and 
split their column into three parts. The third 
part, the smallest, was mostly made up of 
German and Austrian gunners, grouped round 
three motor-cars which presumably carried 
high officers. They fought magnificently and 
drove off our attacks time and again, despite 
our desperation. The Arabs were fighting 
like devils, the sweat blinding our eyes, our 
throats parched with dust, and the agony of 
cruelty and revenge which was burning in our 
bodies and twisting our hands about so that we 
could hardly shoot. By my orders they were to 
take no prisoners—for the first time in the war. 
At last we left this section behind us and 
went on after the other two. They were in 
panic, and so by sunset we had broken the 
last pieces of them and left all the rich plain 
behind us scattered over with the dead bodies 
of men and animals. The peasants of the vil- 
lages on our track had joined us, on horse or foot, 
each man picking up a rifleand his ammuni- 
tion from the enemy as we brought them down. 
There was a madness in us, born of the sights 
of Tafas or the story of it, so that we killed 
and killed, even blowing out the brains of the 
wounded and of the animals as if their death 
and running blood could slake the fire in our 
brains. Just one group of us, who had been 
on the flank all day and had not heard the 
news, took prisoners—the last two hundred 
men of the central section. That was all. 


TALAL’S PRICE 


ET their respite was short lived. | 
went up to learn why it was, willing, 
myself, that this last remnant might be left 
alive as witnesses of Talal’s price; but aman on 
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the ground beyond them screamed out some- 
thing to the Arabs, who with pale faces led me 
down to him. It was one of ourselves whose 
thigh was all shattered by a bullet, and whose 
blood had rushed out over the red soil and left 
him dying. Yet even so he had not been 
spared. In the fashion of to-day’s battle he 
had been further tormented. Bayonets had 
been hammered through his shoulder and. un- 
injured leg deep into the ground, to pin him 
out like a collected insect. He was still fully 
conscious. We said: “Hassan, who did it?”’ 
He drooped his eyes toward the prisoners 
standing there so hopelessly broken. We 
ranged our Hotchkiss on them and pointed to 
him silently. They said nothing in the few 
moments before we opened fire; but at last 
the heap of them ceased moving, Hassan 
was dead, and we mounted again and rode home 
slowly (home was just my carpet at Sheikh 
Saad) in a gloom which chilled us now that the 
sun had gone down. 

However, | found that I could not rest or 
speak or eat for thinking of those who had taken 
away from us Talal, the splendid friend, the 
fine horseman, the courteous and strong leader. 
After a few minutes spent in trying, | had 
another camel brought and with one of my 
bodyguard rode out in the night toward Sheikh 
Miskin to join our men who were hunting the 
Deraa column and learn the news. It was 
very dark with a wind beating in great gusts 
from the south and east, and by the noise of 
shots carried across to us, and occasional 
flashes of rifles, we at length came to the place 
of fighting. 


THE LAST REMNANT OF THE TURKS 


UR men were clinging on tenaciously. 

The darkness had made them bolder, 
and they were now closing right in on the 
Turkish detachments, and firing into them at 
short range. The peasantry of each village 
on the way were taking up the work, and 
the night was full of rifle-shots and shouting, 
volleys from the Turks, and wild rushes of 
hoofs as small parties of one or the other side 
galloped up frantically in the icy wind. The 
Turks had tried to halt and camp at sunset, 
but had been shaken into movement again. . 
Some had marched, some had remained behind. 
Many dropped asleep in their tracks with 
fatigue as they went. They had lost all order 
and coherence, and were drifting through the 
storm in lost packets, ready to shoot or run at 








any contact with us or with one another, and 
the Arabs were as scattered as they and al- 
most as uncertain. The exceptions were the 
detachments of Germans, and here for the 
first time I grew proud of my enemy. They 
were marching northward almost without 
hope, without guides, and in conditions mad 
enough to break the nerves of the bravest 
men. Yet each section of them held together, 
marching in firm rank, driving through the 
wrack of Turks and Arabs like a battleship. 
When attacked they halted, faced about, took 
position, fired to order. There was no haste, 
no noise, no hesitation. It was glorious. 

After great difficulty and some risk | found 
Khalid and asked him to call off all the Rualla 
possible, and leave the rest of the enemy to 
time and the peasantry. These fugitives about 
us were beyond use in any future army, for a 
child might drive them. WHeavier work, per- 
haps, lay to the southward. There had been 
a rumor at dusk near Tafas that Deraa was 
empty and Trad, with the rest of the Aneze, 
had ridden off to make sure. | feared a re- 
verse for him since there must still be men in 
the place, and many more struggling toward 
it up the railway and through the Irbid hills 
‘in expectation of safety there. Indeed, unless 
General Barrow had lost touch with the enemy, 
there must be a fighting rearguard yet to fol- 
low. Disaster at this eleventh hour of certain 
victory would be deplorable, and yet a simple 
fate for the Arabs in their distracted situa- 
tion, and I wanted Khalid to go and help his 
brother Trad with all his fellows that he could 
collect from the night battle. 

He agreed at once, and after an hour or two 
spent in shouting his message down the wind, 
hundreds of horsemen and camelmen_ had 
rallied to him. On his way to Deraa he had 
several fights with escaping Turks, riding 
through and over formed detachments in blind 
charges under the stars. When they arrived 
after midnight they found Trad in secure pos- 
session. He had arrived just at dark, taking 
the station at a whirlwind gallop, jumping the 
trenches, and blotting out the scanty elements 
which still tried a resistance. Then they 
had plundered all the camp with the help of 
the local people, especially finding booty in 
the fiercely burning storehouses which the 
German troops had fired just before the place 
was lost. They entered these and snatched 
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goods from beneath their flaming roofs at peril 
of their lives. But this was one of the nights 
in which a man goes crazy, when death seems 
impossible however many others die to the right 
and left of him, and when their lives seem just 
toys for him to break and throw away. 

Meanwhile, the regular troops at Sheikh 
Saad had passed a troubled evening, all alarms 
and shots and shouts, with threatenings to 
murder the prisoners of the morning to add to 
the price of Talal and his village. The great 
Beduin leaders were out with me or hunting 
the Turks, and their absence, and the absence 
of their followers depyived the Arab camp of 
its chiefs and of its eyes and ears. The old 
sleeping tribal and family jealousies had come 
to life in the blood-thirst of such an afternoon 
of killing. Nasir and Nuri Said, and Young and 
Winterton were up and about nearly all the 
time, busied in maintaining peace. | got in 
long after midnight, and found Trad’s mes- 
sengers just arrived with news of Deraa; Nasir 
left at once to join him. | had hoped to rest 
a little, for this was my fourth night in the 
saddle; but my mind was too active to let me 
be still, so that I might feel how tired my body 
really was. So I mounted on a third camel 
at about two in the morning, and splashed 
out of the place and down the Tafas road 
again toward Deraa. 

Nuri Said and his staff were riding the same 
way, and our parties hurried along together 
till the half-light came. Then my impatience 
and the cold would not let me travel horse- 
pace any longer. | gave liberty to my camel, the 
grand but rebellious Baha, and she stretched 
herself out against all the field, racing them 
for mile upon mile with great piston-strides 
like a machine, and entered Deraa quite alone 
in the full dawn. The men in the smoking 
ruins of the military stores told me where 
Nasir was, and I rode past my old hospital, 
now gutted by the fire, and over the bridge 
up into the town. He was in the Sheikh’s 
house, and there we worked together for a time, 
arranging the police and government and in- 
quisition of the place. We put guards over 
the pumps and engine-sheds, and then the 
outposts came in to say that they had seen 
the English and exchanged signals with them 
just west of the town. I went out up the 


first slopes of the Buweib and there met Barrow 
and his staff. So our campaign ended. 
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THE TOWNS, THE HOPE OF 
RUSSIAN DELIVERANCE 


How the Bolsheviki Will Probably Fall and What Will Follow Them 
By HUGO W. KOEHLER 


Lieutenant-Commander, U. S. Navy: 


Y SOJOURN with the armies of 

Denikin and Wrangell _ con- 

vinced me that forces attacking 

the Bolsheviki from the outside 

would never succeed. My ex- 

perience with the peasants on the land, in 

both the Red and the White territories and 

amongst the armed peasant bands of the 

Ukraine, all alike gave me the conviction that 

while the peasants preferred the Bolsheviki 

to the Czar’s Government they disliked the 

Bolsheviki intensely and thought of their 

régime as merely temporary. At the same 

time, their lack of leaders and communication 

made it exceedingly unlikely that the suc- 

cessors to the Bolshevist leaders would be 

direct representatives of the peasantry, even 

though peasant opinion must weigh heavily in 
the eventual settlement. 

It was, therefore, particularly important to 
study the feelings of the townspeople toward 
the Bolsheviki, since the towns have suffered 
far more than the peasants at the hands of 
the Reds. For the more one sees of the inside 
of Russia, the more definite does the conclusion 
become that the Bolsheviki control Russia 
only because of their control of the two great 
cities, and of communications. This in turn 
enables them to keep the other towns in check, 
but even the most enthusiastic Bolsheviki 
will not pretend that they have any control 
of the country districts except such as the army 
enforces. Yet no amount of hatred of the 
Bolsheviki can give the leadership and organ- 
ization necessary for a national programme to 
peasants whose horizon is limited literally 
to their own fields; so it is to the townspeople 
that we must look for the initiative in the re- 
generation of Russia that is so surely coming. 
Their experience and organization, the pre- 
sence of former leaders, all these elements 
make the task of organization much simpler 
than in the case of the peasants. Nor does 


the concentration of Soviet power in the cities 
weigh too heavily against the chances of such 
an uprising, for in the towns there is also a 
concentration of disillusioned workmen who 
are kept in order only by the soldiery and the 
control of the bread line. The long period of 
semi-starvation has played directly into the 
hands of the Bolsheviki. For the spirit of 
the townspeople is broken, their brains and 
wills are as weak and starved from lack of food 
as are their bodies; their sufferings have left 
them flabby. On the other hand, actual starv- 
ation would force even these flagging wills 
to bestir themselves in the search for new 
leaders and a new system that would actually 
provide the necessities of life instead of prom- 
ises only. From all of which it would appear 
that either starvation or plenty will mean 
grave difficulties for the Bolsheviki, for once 
these townspeople get sufficient food inside 
of them to restore their stamina, the interior 
weakness of Bolshevism will give them an 
opportunity once more to take a hand in their 
affairs. 

Perhaps a brief account of the conditions in a 
typical medium-sized town would most readily 
make clear this feeling of the townspeople. 
Such a town is Alexandrovsk. | found it a dis- 
couraged looking city despite its large buildings 
and boulevards, for the streets were filthy and 
all the shops on the main streets were boarded 
up. With a normal population of about fifty 
thousand, it had, during the last two years, 
received an addition of nearly a hundred 
thousand refugees from the north. All gave 
the same account of Bolshevist outrages, of 
ceaseless requisitions, of all manner of oppres- 
sions at the hands of the countless Jew officials 
and Commissars, of women of the former 
middle and upper classes being practically 
prisoners in their own houses for months at a 
time, and of the general horror of the 
Bolshevist régime. The atrocities by the 
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Bolsheviki apparently were much less during 
the second occupation than during the first, 
but the oppressions and the tyranny of the 
Jewish officials became progressively worse 
as the occupation continued. 

I stayed at the house of the formerly very 
prosperous owner of a large local agricultural 
implement works. With much bitterness he 
told me that the Reds had taken all finished 
machinery from his factory, saying that it 
belonged to the workmen, and they then 
ordered him to continue production, but under 
conditions that in themselves made produc- 
tion impossible. Upon the entry of the Bol- 
sheviki all factories promptly closed down and 
none had ever started up again. Some of the 
workmen had taken up bartering in foodstuffs 
and old clothing, etc., others were forced into 
the army, and many—particularly the upper 
and middle classes—had left the city and were 
eking out an existence by working for the 
peasants. This exodus from the cities of the 
greater part of the upper classes was observable 
everywhere. 

The city had been governed by a Council 
of Five, appointed from Moscow, there being no 
local participation in the government—not 
even by the local Bolsheviki. In addition to 
two Tchresvechaika bureaus, one for the city, 
the other for the district, there were bureaus 
of all sorts, each with many officials and clerks. 
Not only were all public buildings and schools 
occupied as offices, but many of the former 
shops, restaurants, the two hotels, etc., were 
likewise crowded with officials. The greater 
part of these officials were Jews. As the local 
jail had been burned by the Bolsheviki when 
they first came to town, the cellars of these 
office buildings had been converted into prisons 
by the simple expedient of filling them with 
the huge daily crop of offenders, and locking 
the cellar door. The greater number of offen- 
ders were those who had failed to report in 
obedience to the published work list, or were 
under charge of counter-revolutionary ac- 
tivities. 

All men between the ages of eighteen and 
fifty, and women between eighteen and forty, 
were required to work whenever called upon 
by the Soviet authorities, and without pay. 
For this purpose the population was divided 
into six categories; first, workmen actually 
at work, and women with children less than 
five years old; second, workmen actually 
working, and women other than those with 
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small children; third, bourgeoisie, merchants, 
and people who did no “useful” work, 7.e., 
professional men; fourth, the sick and invalid; 
fifth, Communists and officials; sixth, em- 
ployees of officials. As a matter of actual 
practice, only the second and third categories 
were called upon to do public work. 


LIFE ON A “BOURGEOIS” STREET 


LL persons were required to register and 
were assigned a work number. The 
former practice had been that the numbers 
required for work were listed in the newspaper 
bulletin together with instructions concerning 
when and where to report for work. Of late, 
however, this system had been replaced by 
the simple announcement that all people be- 
longing to the category desired, and living on 
a certain section of the street mentioned, would 
report for work at time and place designated. 
My host lived on a so-called “bourgeois” 
street, 7. ¢., the best residential street, so al- 
though he was not in very robust health he 
had frequently been called upon to clean 
streets, etc., and twice to handle lumber, while 
his wife had cleaned the stairs of the Bolshe- 
vist office buildings and had washed clothes 
for commissars. On the other hand, | saw 
people who lived in the poorer quarter of the 
town who had never been called on to do any 
work whatever. 

It happened that one of the men who had 
come with me was a native of Alexandrovsk, 
and his mother and sister, whom he had not 
seen in more than two years, were still living 
there, having been unable to leave during the 
Bolshevist occupation. They repeated the 
same stories of the shooting of many so-called 
“White Parasites’ and alleged counter- 
revolutionaries, and all the hundred-and-one 
oppressions we had already heard so many 
times. His sister, a very capable young 
woman, said that she had rarely left the house 
during the Bolshevist régime, and then only 
in rags, for if one had good clothes one would 
be stopped in the streets and told to hand them 
over then and there. 

In answer to my question as to what good 
the Reds had accomplished, she said they had 
made theatres and concerts free and had open- 
air movies almost every night in the summer; 
in fact, the poor now had many more amuse- 
ments of this sort than ever before. The Bol- 
sheviki had also established two playgrounds, 
but for the children of workmen only, children 
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of the “‘bourgeoisie’”” were not allowed to use 
them. Also, the Bolsheviki had announced 
that they were going to open schools and soup 
kitchens for young children, but this had never 
been done, as all schools, except the three 
which were conducted by the synagogue, had 
been closed. 


THE WORK OF A LOCOMOTIVE REPAIR SHOP 


N ALEXANDROVSK is a large railroad 

repair shop which had often been mentioned 
in the Bolshevist wireless communiqués, so 
I was much interested in visiting it, in the 
first place with a view to establishing the 
accuracy of the communiqués, and also to see 
whether the work said to have been done 
had actually been accomplished. | immedi- 
ately got in touch with the master mechanic 
who had worked in these shops ever since his 
apprenticeship in 1889. When the Bolshe- 
viki first came, they decided to do away with 
the master mechanic and shop foremen, and 
had turned the works over to a Council of 
Workmen. As little was accomplished under 
this régime, a new council was elected, and 
then another and another, until some dozens 
of councils had succeeded each other in rapid 
succession. By this time it had of course be- 
come evident that there would have to be some 
one definitely centralized authority, but all 
workmen wanted to be chiefs and no workmen 
would take orders from another workman 
whom he considered no better than himself. 
So the result was that nothing at all was ac- 
complished, although the workmen were given 
high pay and great privileges, such as being 
allowed to purchase food and clothing at the 
Communist Stores. 

The final departure from Bolshevist prin- 
ciples came when the Moscow authorities 
decided to make use of the former factory 
owners, and accordingly formed a committee 
of former proprietors. This committee was 
given a voice in the management of the factory 
with the further proviso that if the factory 
actually got to work and produced, the former 
owners on this managing committee were to 
receive a small share of the profits in return 
for their services. Things then went some- 
what better for a week or two, but after that 
the Workmen’s Council refused to carry out 
the plans of the Owners’ Committee and things 
remained at a standstill. 

During the last occupation of the Bolsheviki 
there was an important change in their attitude 
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toward the master mechanic and foremen. 
In normal times the master mechanic had re- 
ceived nearly twice as much pay as the most 
skilled workman, but when the Bolsheviki 
first took charge they had given him the same 
pay as the ordinary workmen. Later, however, 
the pay of the master mechanic and foremen 
had been greatly increased, every attempt 
being made to attach them to the Bolshevist 
régime, and the workmen were ordered to 
follow them until new chiefs could be developed 
from among the workmen. However, the 
workmen received the same pay and privileges 
whether they worked or not, so little was ac- 
complished, and the factory finally dwindled 
down from more than a thousand workmen 
to about one hundred and fifty when I was 
there. In the last five months various odd 
jobs had been done, and work was going on on 
a large number of locomotives, but repairs 
on only two had been completed. During 
normal times this factory had employed about 
720 men, and completely overhauled and re- 
paired from 100 to 120 locomotives a year. 
Until lately, during the Bolshevist régime, the 
same number of men were employed—and at 
times even more—but never were more than 
two locomotives repaired in any one month, 
and the work was not as thorough. The 
master mechanic said that occasionally Mos- 
cow and Kharkov papers came to town, and 
he used to read official statements in Pravda, 
the Bolshevist newspaper, that in the preceding 
month the Alexandrovsk shops had repaired 
141, Or 174, or some other number of locomo-. 
tives, and also that entire new locomotives, 
varying in numbers from three to eleven, had 
been constructed, but as a matter of fact, not 
more than two locomotives had ever been 
repaired in any one month, and no new 
construction had ever been undertaken. 


THE “‘ PRODUCTION’ OF A TEXTILE FACTORY 


ERE, too, I was able to check up on an 

official Bolshevist statement that in 
August of last year a certain textile factory 
had turned out about 25,000 arshins of new 
cloth. Actual investigation on the spot de- 
veloped that what had really happened was 
that the Bolsheviki had found a certain amount 
of cloth hidden by the former factory owners 
upon the approach of the Bolsheviki, and that 
no new cloth whatever had been made. In 
the factory mentioned in the official statement 
not a wheel had moved for more than a year, 
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as all the leather belts and the engine bearings 
had been stolen, and no attempt had been 
made to restore them. 

In answer to my question as to the present 
feeling of the workmen for and against Bolshe- 
vism, this same master mechanic said the 
great bulk of workmen were sick unto death 
of Bolshevism, for though under the Red 
régime they could loaf and still draw pay, not 
one of them was as well off as he had been 
formerly. However, there were some work- 
men, say about 5 per cent., who still preferred 
Bolshevism and always would, simply because 
they could never exist so comfortaby under 
any other system, inasmuch as they were 
fundamentally opposed to real work. He 
said that he was certain that a secret ballot 
would result in an overwhelming vote for a 
return of the factory to the owners. He 
added, however, that that did not mean 
that the men would ever go back to pre- 
revolutionary conditions—for most emphat- 
ically they would not, they had had their 
eyes opened these last years, even if no 
other good had come to them; but they had 
no faith in Bolshevism any longer, and would 
return to any régime that offered peace and 
order. 


BOLSHEVIST OCCUPATION TACTICS 


ARTICULARLY interesting were the re- 

actions of those towns which, after a period 
of Bolshevist rule, were restored to a more nor- 
mal régime under Denikin and Wrangel, for such 
towns afforded valuable data for an estimate 
of the chances of eventual success or failure of 
the Bolshevist régime. Accordingly, | talked 
to many town officials, and at great length 
to the mayor of a large city (for obvious rea- 
sons I omit the name) concerning conditions 
under Bolshevist rule, their general plans and 
procedure, and also concerning the outcome 
of it all. He recounted the entire year’s 
history of the occupation of his city by the 
Reds, and his wife added many gruesome 
details. He said that the last occupation, 
in December, 1919, was the third time the 
Reds had come, and each time with increasing 
violence. The first step was to requisition all 
large houses and furniture, much of which was 
sent away. This was followed by “mandate” 
requisitions, 7. e., an order for the Bolshevist 
Commissar to select such things as the Soviet 
Government required, which meant, in short, 
that almost everything of value would be taken. 
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No receipts were given, no payments of any 
kind were made. 

On the first and second occupations, all 
persons suspected of counter revolutionary 
ideas were arrested, and many—not less 
than 800 or goo—were shot. On the last 
occupation many were arrested, but all were 
sent to a large town in the north, for trial. The 
mayor knew of no one who had ever returned 
from beyond the river Lethe, as they had 
named the small stream to the northward of 
the town. All material in shops had been re- 
quisitioned, all shops and factories had been 
closed, all private trade and industry had been 
stopped. Although this city is the centre of 
one of the richest grain districts in Russia, and 
the last harvest had been excellent, there was a 
great shortage of bread, which was procurable 
only by cards, or from Jew speculators at exor- 
bitant prices. For the distribution of bread 
cards, the population was divided into the usual 
three categories: first, Red officials and clerks, 
workmen, children under nine, women with 
small children; second, the sick and unable 
to work, widows of Red soldiers or officials, 
women who worked, 7 e., had no servants and 
served in the Communist organizations; third, 
all others. No definite amount of bread was 
given to any category, but the second and 
third received fractional amounts of that given 
the first category. 

The mayor repeated that when the factories 
were first nationalized, 7 ¢., taken away from 
the owners and turned over to the Soviet 
Council, the control was vested in a Committee 
of Workmen, elected by all workmen in the 
factory. This committee was later replaced 
by.another Committee of Workmen appointed 
from Moscow. This committee was in turn 
supplanted by an expert administrator ap- 
pointed by the Soviet Council, and the work- 
men had no voice whatever in regard to the 
management of the factory, pay, or working 
hours. The only strike attempted was pun- 
ished so summarily that it was not repeated. 
The last questions | asked were whether 
Bolshevism could continue its existence in 
Russia, and what good it had accomplished. 
The mayor answered that he could not see how 
Bolshevism could continue, for no work of 
any kind was being done, and none could be 
done under such conditions. He said that 
Bolshevism had lasted thus long only because 
it had the accumulation of other generations 
and systems to live on, when such accumula- 
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tion came to an end, and the end was in sight, 
Bolshevism must perish because it could not 
produce. As for the good the Reds had done, 
he said that there was no single good thing 
that he knew of, save that they had announced 
splendid plans for the care of young children 
—plans which were never carried out, however. 

To achieve a real success, it is obvious that 
the Bolsheviki must restore industry and trade, 
i. e., the towns; but on the other hand, once 
strengthened, it may well be doubted how much 
longer the people will submit to a system to 
which they are fundamentally opposed. So 
even in its success, it would appear that Bol- 
shevism, as such, contains the elements of its 
downfall. I think the mill-worker in Akimovka 
expressed the idea of thousands when he said 
that formerly the Russians had a czar, a fool 
to rule them, and taxes were very bad, but 
bread was five kopeks a pound and plentiful, 
and a man could get shirts and shoes and sugar 
and tea and tobacco all he wanted. Now 
Russia was ruled by very clever men, and 
there were no taxes at all, but bread was 500 
roubles a pound and scarce, and neither 
shirts nor shoes nor sugar nor tea nor tobacco 
were to be had. All this does not mean that 
Russia wants a czar. Rather does it mean 
that Bolshevism requires vital reforms—re- 
forms so great that will change the very char- 
acter of Bolshevism, yet produce a system 
closely allied to it—with fewer of its bad char- 
acteristics and injustices, more of its good 
qualities, and none of its tyrannies. 


WILL A CATACLYSM COME? 


T IS not at all impossible that a cataclysm 
will come; in my opinion it is sure to come, 

and Bolshevism, as such, will fall; but it will 
not be because of any of these so wonder- 
fully clever plans of former Russian officials, 
or because of the gossip and wailing of émigrés 
in foreign capitals. Unless all indications fail, 
it will be because of certain very simple and 
fundamental reasons; because Bolshevism is 
founded on an unsound economic principle, 
because frightful conditions become utterly 
unbearable, and, oddly enough, because of the 
wide divergence of Bolshevist practice from 
Bolshevist principles and professions of prin- 
ciple. 

There are many elements which would hasten 
the downfall of Bolshevism, such, for example, 
as its fundamental weakness in that it is not 
Russian, but is controlled almost entirely by 
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Jews; that it represents an exceedingly small 
minority; and moreover the fact that since it is 
based on arbitrary military force it requires 
the constant exercise of that force to keep it 
in power. These are the fundamental causes 
of its failure, but the immediate cause of the 
wreck—the rock that will sink this ship that 
seems to be sailing along so gorgeously—will 
be the fact that Bolshevism cannot get the 
wheels of the factories to turn round, for in 
this day and age any system which cannot 
produce is doomed—and doomed fairly quickly 
—just about as soon as the accumulation of 
the stores of the previous producing system 
are exhausted. 

However, this fact of the eventual fall of 
the Bolsheviki need not cheer up the reaction- 
aries unduly, for although it is not unlikely 
that Bolshevism will be succeeded by a short 
period of anarchy, and out of anarchy usually 
comes a dictator, still Russia will not for long 
stand for reactionaries, even though the latter 
may have a very brief term. My own opinion 
is that the régime that will eventually succeed 
the Bolsheviki will much more closely resemble 
Bolshevism than reaction; it will be liberal, 
even very radical, and socialistic, in part, at 
least, but not communistic. Historical prece- 
dent would have it that the period of the 
dictatorship will be short if the dictator is of 
superlative quality, either good or bad, and 
rather longer if he is not so distinctive. That 
is, if he be a really great organizer like Na- 
poleon he will accomplish his work in a com- 
paratively short time and will then be over- 
thrown; if, on the other hand, he is without 
great organizing power, he will automatically 
be thrown out; if he is neither great nor small 
he will probably muddle along for longer than 
either a greater or a poorer man could do; 
but the end will be the same in any case, a 
republic. All Russia is on the lookout for this 
dictator, and every new leader that crops up 
is examined in the light of his aptitude for the 
job. European opinion has already outlined 
the specifications, for this dictator in general 
accord with Tolstoi’s famous prophecy of 
“The Man from the North.”’ In the interior of 
Russia, too, they have defined him and very 
definitely, but along broad and simple lines: 
he must be strong enough to seize the power 
and hold it while he gives peace and order to 
his people. And he must think clearly enough 
and pronounce himself simply to be under- 
stood by the millions. 
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In connection with the numerous uprisings 
in Russia, it would be amusing were it 
not so pathetic, that as soon as news of 
an uprising that seems to have the slightest 
chance of success against the Bolsheviki 
filters into Paris, almost every little group of 
Russian émigrés in all Europe tries to pretend 
to itself, as well as the rest of the world, that 
this particular uprising in Russia is being 
engineered by each particular group’s own 
particular correspondents in Russia. But the 
men who will run the new Russia are the men 
who are suffering there now, and are working 
there now, and who will be working there 
when the crash comes—not those who are 
talking now and waiting for a nice healthy 
chance to go back to Russia and take charge 
when most of the hardships and.all of the dan- 
gers are over. 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA 


HENEVER I am questioned concerning 

the future of Russia, | think of a large 
town in the Ukraine | saw under Bolshevist 
conditions and again some months later after its 
release from Bolshevism. At the time of my 
first visit not a single mill was working or had 
been working for more than a year. Noshops, 
save a few government depots where rations 
were issued, had been open for months. The 
streets were filthy, and in parts of the town the 
stench was frightful, even though the many 
dead horses on the streets had not had time 
to add their quota. On the occasion of my 
second visit, some months after the departure 
of the Bolsheviki, | noted that the streets 
had been swept, there was no refuse about, 
and though the town could not be called clean 
according to any European standard, still 
there was no stench, and the improvement in 
general was very marked. Yet even more 
conspicuous than the improved appearances, 
were the signs of activity of all sorts. Every 
one of the thirty-odd flour mills in town was 
running full blast—even those which required 
anthracite managed to shuffle along somehow 
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on fuel made of soft coal and sunflower seed 
residue. Food, though considerably dearer 
than before the war, was, nevertheless, very 
plentiful now and much cheaper than in any 
place I’ve known in many years—and the hotels 
and restaurants, all closed before, were doing 
a thriving business. In addition to the flour 
mills, the local tannery, a brickyard, a veneer 
factory, etc., had started up, and although 
pretty feeble, they were actually turning out 
much-needed products. On my visit to the 
shops, and in my conversations with the town 
officials, with shopkeepers, people in the work- 
men’s libraries, people before the bulletin 
boards, etc., I found a general optimism. 
They could now buy cloth and tea, even 
shoes, they said, and consequently the peasants 
were bringing in their grain, and everything 
was starting up again. 

All these observations brought me to the 
question of whether, after all, it would take 
the many years to restore Russia that so many 
prophets tell us will be necessary. | am won- 
dering, too, whether this town may not really 
be a simple index of what will happen all over 
Russia in hundreds of towns exactly like it, 
which similar conditions brought to a similar 
pass; and when once again security and reward 
for individual effort furnish the incentive, 
and when individual effort puts its shoulder to 
the wheel and the wheels turn, whether it will 
not be that the regeneration of Russia will start 
with an impetus that will carry it along with 
the speed that the pessimism of these dark 
years has not allowed us to hope for? There 
are many signs that point in this direction— 
many indications of the vitality of the Slav 
spirit. This Bolshevism has been a frightfully 
painful experience in Russian history, but in 
spite of itself, and in spite of its cost, it has 
been a fruitful experience. And the thing to 
remember, if one would keep a sense of per- 
spective, is that all this is but an incident— 
a small incident—in a great history. For 
within Russia there are many evidences that 
Russia’s future is still ahead of her! 





A FRIENDSHIP OF A HUNDRED YEARS 


“The Fundamental Identity of Interest and Purpose’’ Which Has Kept the 
United States and Great Britain at Peace for More Than One Hundred 
Years and Which Promises to Keep Them Close Together in Future Crises 


By JOHN H. LATANE 


HE innumerable disputes. that we 
have had with Great Britain from the 
passage of the Stamp Act to the 
present day, some involving serious 
conflicts of policy and other matters, 
more or less trivial, have obscured in the 
minds of both Englishmen and Americans the 
fundamental identity of interest and purpose in 
many of the larger things of life. For, not- 
withstanding the diverse elements that have 
entered into our population, our civilization 
is still English. This is what Bismarck had in 
mind when he remarked that one of the most 
significant facts in modern history was that all 
North America was English-speaking. Our 
points of contact with England have been so 
numerous that conflicts have been unavoidable, 
and yet becausewe have both, for the most part, 
played the game fairly, and placed our trust 
in law and justice rather than in force, we have 
maintained unbroken peace for well over a 
century. While there are many unsettled 
questions of a serious nature now pending be- 
tween the two Governments, a review of our 
past relations will show that they are not more 
difficult than many others that have been 
amicably adjusted, and that in most of the 
grave international crises we have passed 
through, England has been our friend. 

We have very naturally placed much greater 
emphasis on the American Revolution than our 
British cousins, who have always regarded it 
as a disagreeable chapter in their history. It 
was, indeed, a glorious epoch for us, but we 
should not overlook the fact that British 
opinion was itself divided, and that the three 
leading statesmen of the day, Chatham, Burke, 
and Fox, opposed the unwise policy of George 
IIIf and Lord North, and worked hard for 
conciliation. No sooner had the fighting 
ceased than Anglo-Saxon solidarity reasserted 
itself. Our Peace Commissioners at Paris had 
been instructed by Congress to do nothing with- 
out the full knowledge and approval of our ally, 


France, but when Jay learned that the French 
Minister Vergennes was disposed to consider 
favorably the Spanish claims to the Mississippi 
Valley, he immediately opened secret negotia- 
tions with the British Government, and a 
preliminary treaty was signed without the 
knowledge of France. Thus the American 
Commissioners, in open disregard of their 
instructions, joined forces with the enemy to 
defeat the schemes of our allies. Great 
Britain preferred having us west of the 
Alleghanies rather than the Spaniards. 

It was with the consent and approval of 
Great Britain that twenty years later we 
acquired the Province of Louisiana. In 1800, 
Spain was forced by Napoleon to cede this vast 
empire back to France, and the following year, 
during the interval of peace with England, 
Napoleon undertook the reéstablishment of 
French power in Haiti as the first step in the 
development of a colonial empire in America. 
Fortunately for us, the ill-fated expedition to 
Haiti encountered the opposition of half a 
million Negroes and ultimately fell a prey 
to the ravages of yellow fever. As soon as 
Jefferson learned of the cession of Louisiana 
to France, he instructed Livingston, his 
representative at Paris, to open negotiations for 
the purchase of New Orleans and West Florida, 
stating that the acquisition of New Orleans by 
a powerful nation like France would inevitably 
lead to friction and conflict. ‘The day that 
France takes possession of New Orleans,” he 
wrote, “fixes the sentence which is to restrain 
her for ever within her low-water mark. It 
seals the union of two nations who in con- 
junction can maintain exclusive possession of 
the ocean. From that moment we must marry 
ourselves to the British fleet and nation. We 
must turn all our attention to a maritime force, 
for which our resources place us on very high 
grounds, and having formed and cemented to- 
gether a power which may render reinforce- 
ment of her settlements here impossible to 














France, make the first cannon which shall be- 
fired in Europe the signal for tearing up any 
settlement she may have made, and for holding 
the two continents of America in sequestration 
for the common purposes of the united British 
and American nations.” 


MONROE AT PARIS 


ONROE was later sent to Paris to sup- 

port Livingston and he was instructed, in 

case there was no prospect of a favorable term- 
ination of the negotiations, to avoid a rupture 
until the spring and “in the meantime, enter 
into conference with the British Government, 
through their Ambassador at Paris, to fix princi- 
ples of alliance, and leave us in peace until Con- 
gress meets.” Jefferson had already informed 
the British Minister at Washington that if 
France should, by closing the mouth of the Miss- 
issippi, force the United States to war, “they 
would throw away the scabbard.”’ The pros- 
pect of an early renewal of the war with Eng- 
land dispelled Napoleon’s dream of a colonial 
empire, and Livingston, who had been negotiat- 
ing in vain for New Orleans and West Florida, 
suddenly had the entire Province of Louisiana 
offered him. Jefferson’s contemplated alliance 
with England was unnecessary, but we do well 
to remember that the author of the immortal 
Declaration of Independence placed national 
and racial interests above prejudice and could 
speak almost with enthusiasm of “holding the 
two continents of America in sequestration for 
the common purposes of the united British and 
American nations’’—words prophetic of the act- 
ion of Canning and Monroe twenty years later. 
Meanwhile, the widely denounced Jay Treaty 

of 1794 had laid the foundations of modern 
international arbitration. Aside from the com- 
mercial clauses, which were responsible for its 
unpopularity, this treaty provided for the sub- 
mission to joint commissions of the north- 
eastern boundary, of the claims arising out of 
confiscated debts, and of those growing out of 
the illegal seizure of American ships in the war 
then in progress between England and France. 
Under the last head, the brilliant William 
_ Pinkney of Maryland conducted the American 
case in London and got awards aggregating 
$11,650,000, not only enhancing his reputation 
for legal learning and oratory, but winning an 
award that was not equalled in an international 
case until the famous “ Alabama Claims” were 
settled. Great Britain paid the awards prompt- 
ly and without question. 


A Friendship of a Hundred Years 
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The War of 1812 resulted from our assertion 
of neutral rights in the desperate struggle be- 
tween Great Britain and Napoleon. Neither 
belligerent recognized us as having any rights 
they were bound to respect, but the action of 
England was more overbearing than that of 
France, and it was accompanied by the odious 
practice of impressment, carried out frequently 
within sight of our very shores. 

Neither side gained any great credit from the 
war. As a result of the superiority of the 
American frigate, we won a number of single- 
ship actions and notable victories on lakes 
Erie and Champlain, thus lowering the prestige 
of the British Navy. But we did not have a 
single ship-of-the-line and our commerce was 
eventually swept from the seas. In three 
campaigns we utterly failed to conquer Canada 
and our national capitol was burned by the 
enemy in retaliation for the burning by an 
American force of the Parliament House at 
York, the present Toronto. We were glad to 
let the war end with Jackson’s brilliant victory 
at New Orleans, which, however, was fought 
after the Treaty of Ghent was signed and thus 
had no effect on the terms of peace. Infact, not 
one of the points in dispute was settled by the 
Treaty, but it was shortly followed by the 
agreement to disarm on the Great Lakes— 
an agreement which was destined to preserve 
peace for a hundred years and more along 
nearly four thousand miles of undefended 
frontier. This wise arrangement, effected by a 
simple exchange of notes, has not only saved 
both countries the enormous cost of maintain- 
ing navies on these inland waters, but it has 
prevented hostile demonstrations in times of 
crisis. We have had no mobilizations or de- 
mands for demobilization. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION AFTER 1812 


INCE the War of 1812 we have followed the 
procedure laid down in the Jay Treaty and 
settled by arbitration all disputes that would 
not yield to the ordinary methods of diplomacy. 
In the assertion and maintenance of the 
Monroe Doctrine, Great Britain has played a 
part which few Americans appear to under- 
stand. In 1823, the affairs of Europe were still 
regulated by the alliance formed in 1813 for the 
purpose of bringing about the overthrow of 
Napoleon. At the Congress of Vienna, this 
alliance had tried as far as possible to undo the 
work of Napoleon and restore legitimate 
sovereigns to their thrones. In subsequent 
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conferences it showed itself equally reactionary, 
its main self-appointed task being to suppress 
the first symptoms of revolution that might 
occur anywhere, and keep the world safe for 
autocracy. As long as Great Britain remained 
in it, her statesmen exercised a restraining 
influence, for she was the only one of the allies 
which professed to have a representative sys- 
tem of government. As Castlereagh was setting 
out for the meeting at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, 
Lord Liverpool, who was then Prime Minister, 
warned him that, ‘The Russian must be made 
to feel that we have a parliament and a public, 
to which we are responsible, and that we cannot 
permit ourselves to be drawn into views of 
policy which are wholly incompatible with the 
spirit of our Government.” 

In 1820, there was a veritable epidemic of 
revolutions, beginning in Spain and spreading 
to Portugal, Naples, and Piedmont within a few 
months, and the following year witnessed the 
outbreak of the Greek struggle for indepen- 
dence. The powers at once took alarm, and 
their first step was to dispatch an Austrian 
army to Italy. England held aloof from the 
meetings of the allies which directed these 
operations, though her Ambassador to Austria 
was directed to watch the proceedings. 

An important meeting of the allied powers 
was finally arranged for October, 1822, at 
Verona. Here the affairs of Greece, Italy, and 
more especially Spaincame up for consideration. 
At this congress, all five powers of the Alliance 
were represented, England having sent Welling- 
ton out of self-defense. He was instructed to 
use all his influence against the adoption of 
measures of intervention in Spain. When he 
found that the other powers were bent upon 
this step and that his protest would be un- 
heeded, he withdrew from the Congress. The 
four remaining powers, France, Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, decided to confide to France the 
task of suppressing the revolution in Spain and 
signed a secret agreement to this effect. Inthe 
spring of 1823, a French army crossed the 
Pyrenees and in a few months restored 
Ferdinand VII to absolute power. 

Having restored the peoples of western 
Europe to the absolute sway of their legitimate 
sovereigns, the Holy Allies, as they were called, 
now turned their attention to Spain’s revolted 
colonies in America. They did not consider 


their task completed so long as these provinces 
remained unsubjugated. But here they came 
into conflict with the commercial interest of 
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Great Britain. The British Government had 

with difficulty restrained the popular indig- 
nation aroused by the French invasion of Spain. 

Many of Wellington’s veterans who had fought 

for years to drive Napoleon’s troops from Spain, 

resented the presence of another French army . 
in the peninsula rendered for ever famous by 

their deeds. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN QUESTION 


HE Spanish colonies had drifted into 

practical independence while Napoleon’s 
brother Joseph was on the throne of Spain. 
Nelson’s great victory at Trafalgar had left 
England supreme on the seas, and neither 
Napoleon nor Joseph had been able to establish 
any control over the Spanish colonies. When 
Ferdinand was restored to his throne in 1814, 
he unwisely undertook to refasten on his colo- 
nies the yoke of the old colonial system and to 
break up the commerce which had grown up 
with England and the United States. The 
several colonies soon proclaimed their indepen- 
dence and the War of Liberation ensued. By 
1822, it was evident that Spain unassisted could 
never resubjugate them, and the United States 
after mature deliberation recognized the new 
republics and established diplomatic inter- 
course with them. England, although enjoy- 
ing the full benefits of trade with the late 
colonies of Spain, still hesitated out of regard 
for the mother country to take the final step 
of recognition. 

When, however, in the late summer of 1823, 
circular letters were issued inviting the powers 
to a conference at Paris to consider the Spanish- 
American question, George Canning, the Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary, at once called into con- 
ference Richard Rush, the American Minister, 
and proposed joint action against the schemes 
of the Holy Alliance. Rush replied that he was 
not authorized to enter into such an agreement, 
but that he would communicate the proposal at 
once to his government. 

When Rush’s dispatch reached President 
Monroe, he at once realized fully the magnitude 
of the issue presented by the proposal of an 
Anglo-American alliance, and before submitting 
the matter to his Cabinet, transmitted copies 
of the dispatch to ex-Presidents Jefferson and 
Madison for their advice. His letter and the 
replies that he received are of very great 
interest, particularly as showing that none 
of the three considered the isolation we had 
adopted as a permanent policy. Monroe’s own 
























feeling was that the situation justified a de- 
parture frorn the “sound maxim”’ of avoiding 
entangling alliances, and that he ought to meet 
the proposal of the British Government. Jeffer- 
son replied with more than usual warmth, 
favoring the acceptance of the British proposal. 
“By acceding to her proposition,” he wrote, 
“we detach her from the bands, bring her 
mighty weight into the scale of free government, 
and emancipate a continent at one stroke, 
which might otherwise linger long in doubt and 
difficulty. Great Britain is the nation which 
can do us the most harm of any one, or all on 
earth; and with her on our side we need not fear 
the whole world. With her, then, we should 
most sedulously cherish a cordial friendship; 
and nothing would tend more to knit our 
affections than to be fighting once more, side 
by side, in the same cause.” In conclusion 
he added: “Nor is the occasion to be slighted 
which this proposition offers, of declaring our 
protest against the atrocious violations of the 
rights of nations, by the interference of any one 
in the internal affairs of another, so flagitiously 
begun by Bonaparte, and now continued by the 
equally lawless Alliance, calling itself Holy.” 

Madison not only agreed with Jefferson as 
to the wisdom of accepting the British proposal 
of some form of joint action, but he went even 
farther and suggested that the declaration 
should not be limited to the American Re- 
publics, but that it should express disapproval 
of the late invasion of Spain and of any inter- 
ference with the Greeks, who were then strug- 
gling for independence from Turkey. Monroe, 
it appears, was strongly inclined to act on 
Madison’s suggestion, but his Cabinet took a 
different view of the situation. 





HOW CAN WE UPHOLD THE MONROE DOCTRINE? 


HE message made a profound impression 

on the world, all the more profound for the 
fact that Canning’s interview with Polignac was 
known only to the Chancelleries of Europe. 
To the public at large, it appeared that the 
United States was blazing the way for democ- 
racy and liberty and that Great Britain was 
holding back through fear of giving offense to 
the Allies. The Governments of Europe realized 
only too fully that Monroe’s declaration would 
be backed by the British Navy, and all thought 
of intervention in Latin America was im- 
mediately abandoned. A few months later 
the British Government formally recognized 
the independence of the Spanish-American 
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Republics, and Canning later made his famous 
boast on the floor of the House of Commons 
that he had “called the New World into 
existence to redress the balance of the Old.” 
The Monroe Doctrine was thus Anglo- 
American in origin. The original declaration 
would have been of little avail without the 
backing of the British Navy, and that navy has 
been an important factor in the subsequent 
assertions of the policy. Few Americans ever 
ask themselves the question: howis it that with- 
out an army, and until recent years without a 
navy of any size, we have been able to uphold 
a policy which has been described as an 
impertinence to Latin America and a standing 
defiance to Europe? We have been so little 
concerned with international affairs that we 
have failed to see any confiection between the 
Monroe Doctrine and the balance of power in 
Europe. And yet it has been the existence of 
this European balance that has enabled us to 
maintain the Monroe Doctrine for a century 
without resort to force. No continental 
power has ever dared alone and single-handed 
to challenge the Doctrine for fear of the British 
Navy. Upon two occasions, attempts have 
been made to secure the codperation of Great 
Britain in breaking down our favorite policy. 
The first attempt was made shortly after the 
beginning of our Civil War when Napoleon 
II] persuaded Great Britain and Spain to unite 
with him in an alleged debt-collecting expe- 
dition to Mexico, but as soon as it became evi- 
dent that the French Emperor had ulterior 
designs, Great Britain withdrew. Napoleon 
continued operations alone, and placed Maxi- 
milian on the throne of Mexico, but he got no 
support from England, and when, at the close 
of the Civil War, Secretary Seward demanded 
the withdrawal of the French troops, Napoleon 
reluctantly yielded and abandoned Maximilian 
to his fate, his decision being hastened by the 
approaching war between Austria and Prussia. 
A second attempt to enlist Great Britain 
against us was made by the German Kaiser in 
1902, when he persuaded Lord Salisbury to 
unite with Germany and Italy in a naval 
demonstration against Venezuela for the alleged 
purpose of collecting debts. When, however, 
Herbert Bowen, the American Minister, per- 
suaded Venezuela to agree to arbitrate, Eng- 
land and Italy accepted the offer and withdrew 
their squadrons. The German Kaiser refused 
to arbitrate until President Roosevelt threat- 
ened to send Dewey’s fleet, then in Porto Rican 
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waters, to stop further action against Venezuela. 
The. Kaiser had to back down because he 
did not dare measure strength with the United 
States with the British Navy in his rear. 

No phase of our relations with Great Britain 
has been the subject of deeper prejudice or 
more lasting resentment than the disputes 
arising out of the Civil War. 

The main grievance was that the British 
Government permitted Confederate agents to 
build and purchase ships in British ports. On 
the question of the duty of a neutral to prevent 
the fitting out of a hostile expedition in its 
ports, international law was clear, but did this 
rule cover the case of an unarmed vessel? 
The Alabama and other Confederate cruisers 
procured in England received their armament 
and crews after leaving British waters, and the 
British Government disclaimed all liability. 
The United States held that Great Britain was 
liable for allowing the component parts of a 
hostile expedition to leave her waters. For 
several years after the close of the War the 
British Government continued to disclaim all 
liability for the damage done by the Alabama 
and other Confederate cruisers. Finally, in 
Grant’s Administration, Secretary Fish suc- 
ceeded in getting the “Alabama Claims” in- 
cluded in the Treaty of Washington, which 
settled a number of outstanding questions with 
Canada. England not only agreed that these 
claims should be submitted to arbitration, but 
agreed upon three rules to govern this case and 
be binding upon both parties for the future, 
which practically established the American 
contention. 

The tribunal to which the “Alabama 
Claims” were submitted met at Geneva and 
awarded the United States $15,500,000 in 
direct damages. This award, the largest ever 
made in an international case, was promptly 
paid by the British Government. 


THE TURNING POINT IN ANGLO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


HE Spanish-American War was the turning 

point in our relations with Great Britain as 
in many other things. Im fact, so marked was 
the British change of attitude at this time that 
some writers have naively concluded that a sec- 
ret treaty of alliance between the two countries 
was made in 1897. Notonlydid the British Gov- 
ernment thwart the attempt of Germany to form 
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a coalition against us at the beginning of the 
Spanish-American War, but a British squadron 
in Manila Bay enabled Dewey to defy the com- 
mander of a German squadron which had ap- 
peared on the scene with sinister designs. The 
conduct of the German Admiral was so discourt- 
eous and aggressive that Dewey finally sent his 
flag-lieutenant aboard his ship to tell him, “‘if he 
wants a fight he can have it right now.” The 
Commander of the British squadron had mean- 
while brought his ships into position to bear on 
the Germans, and had given Dewey to under- 
stand that he might rely on more than moral 
support in case of trouble. In fact, John Hay 
wrote from London at the beginning of the War, 
that the British Navy was at our disposal for 
the asking, on the quid pro quo principle of 
course. Fortunately, we did not need it, 
but our Navy finally came to the aid of 
England in the World War as effectively, 
though not as promptly, as if we had had a 
naval alliance. 

Out of the mass of literature dealing with 
Anglo-American relations, a few significant 
titles should be brought to the reader’s atten- 
tion. “The English-Speaking Peoples” by the 
late George L. Beer is a book which every 
thoughtful American should read. Beer was 
widely known as a brilliant American student of 
British Colonial policy. He sacrificed his 
life in the service of his country at the Peace 
Conference. His book deals with the funda- 
mental identity of interest, economic inter- 
dependence, and community of policy of the 
English-speaking peoples. Professor William 
A. Dunning’s “ British Empire and the United 
States”’ is a brilliant review of relations during 
the hundred years following the Treaty of 
Ghent. Charles Francis Adams’s “Trans- 
Atlantic Historical Solidarity” is an authorita- 
tive discussion of relations during the Civil 
War by the son of Lincoln’s Minister to Eng- 
land. It clears up many prejudices and false 
ideas. “The Life and Letters of John Hay” 
by W. R. Thayer is valuable for the period of 
the Spanish-American War and the Boxer 
troubles in China. Owen Wister’s recent book, 
“A Straight Deal or the Ancient Grudge,”’ is 
written in popular vein and contains some 
striking and valuable points of view. One 
marvels that a man of so many prejudices 
should have overcome one of the greatest—his . \ 
prejudice against Great Britain. \ 
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